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‘Construction of an Achievement Test in Algebra for 
Class VIII ef the High Schools of Birbhum District, 
West Bengal 


By A. S. Das 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS DELIMITATION 


The present investigation was directed towards the 
construction of an achievement test in Algebra for 
class VIII of the High Schools of the District of Birbhum, 
West Bengal. 


Due to consideration of time-limit, it was not possible 
to conduct the study on a large scale. The area was limited 
to the towns of Bolpur, Suri, Ahmadpur, Santiniketan and 
their neighbourhood, in the District of Birbhum. Nine 
schools of Ramporehaut area could not be approached due 
to geographical and transport difficulties, The test was cons- 
tructed in Bengali on the basis of the syllabus for the High 
Schools of that particular province. It was administered on 
a sample of moderate size and included 200 students only. 
Due to shortage of time, the test could not be standardised. 


THE TEST 


The investigator strictly adhered to the syllabus of the 
class as prescribed by the Board of Secondary Education, 
West Bengal. In order to select items for the form, the 
investigator contacted a numberof mathematics teachers of 
several schools. This was done to find out whether the 
courses covered were the same. The investigator also exa- 
mined and found out the topics on which generally more 
emphasis was laid than others. This helped the investigator 
to have an idea of the proportion of items on different topics 
to be included in the try-out form. The test was constructed. 
as such, giving adequate attention to the following 
objectives : 


(1 


< 


the knowledge of fundamental concepts in algebraic 
addition, substraction and particularly of multi- 
plication ; 

(2) familiarity with various formulae and their uses ; 


(3) solution both mechanically and intelligently of 
equations ; 


(4) conversion of verbal problems to algebraic equa- 
tions ; 


(5) elementary factorisation ; and 


LS 


(6) generalisation. 
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The items of the test were spread over the syllabus 
roughly according to the following percentages: 


The four simple rules. 2 E 5 ` z 20 
Equations & problems z % = x 5 25 
Formulae & factors . : : ° 7 2 30 
Use of symbols . 5 c : 7 i s 10 
Elementary Indices and generalisation 2 a 15 


In all, 80 items were included in the try-out form. The 
test was subdivided into 3 parts. Part I had 30 items of the 
‘simple recall’ type. Part II had 20 items of the ‘alternate 
choice’ type. Part III had 30 items of the ‘multiple-choice’ 
type. 


The try-out form was administered in seven schools 
and from each school fifty per cent of the students were 
selected. Table I shows the number of schools and boys 
that came under the present study. 


TABLE I 
Distribution of Schools in the District of Birbhum 


Area Total number of Schools Total number of Schools in- 
in the Arca cluded in the Study 
N=200 
Large Small |___ Large | Small 
Bolpur 2 6 1 1 
Ahmadpur 2 4 1 I 
Suri 3 13 1 2 
Santiniketan ees 2 1 
Ramporehaut 2 7 


ITEM ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


Items having difficulty value betwe 


en 20 
80 per cent were considered to be Ses eae 


suitable for inclu- 
minative power, an 
election in the final 


: 3 y was found by com- 
paring the number in the highest 27 per cent with the 


the sample, Out of 
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TABLE IT 
Hone Nepi | Bens Number of correct responses in peas 
rect res- | percent- Upper Middle Lower value 
ponses pF age 27 per cent 46 pce cent)27 per cent 
1 167 88:5 51 86 30 239) 
*2 41 20:5 17 18 6 +20 
7 179 89:5 52 82 45 Ak} 
9 24 12-0 lí 7 6 “09 
1l 24l jg 220 16 7 1 +27 
36 62 31:0 23 26 13 “18 
37 151 75:5 44 71 36 oH) 
39 53 26:5 17 24 12 “09 
47 82 41:0 24 37 21 -06 
*49 42 21:0 21 15 6 +27 
52 140 70:0 37 70 31 “ll 
*53 41 20:5 21 17 3 +33 
58 8ı | 405 26 37 18 14 
60 80 40:5 33 22 25 “16 
66 168 84-0 A ae Sa ie S22 +42 


The following were the rejected items: 


32: 


47. 
49, 
52. 
53. 


If=10, b=8, what is the value of ab ? 
What is the numerical coefficient of 25bx® ? 
By what should 3x? be multiplied to make it 12x? ? 


Divide x? by E] 

27a® bt c? 

18a? b? c 

One of the factors of Ga? x1! — 15a? x? y is 3a?x? (T. F-) 


Simplify 


A is greate: 
c (T.F.) r 
A term may be taken from one side of an equation to the other 
side (T. F.) 

x=y?, hence x can never be equal to y (T-F.) 


r than B; B is greater than C, hence Ais greater than 


Ramesh is x years old. After 4 years, he will be 4x years old (T.F.) 
If 8x is taken away from —12x, the result is —4x; —20x; 20x; —4. 
If a=3, then 2a* is equal to 36, —36, 18, —18. 
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It was expected that items 2, 49 and 53 which were 
different should have high discriminating coefficients. These 
three items failed to satisfy that and were consequently 
rejected. Thus, the items of the final test were spread 
over the syllabus roughly according to the following per- 
centages: 


The Four simple rules 


18 per cent 

Equations & problems 22 per cent 
Formulae & factors 32 per cent 
Use of symbols 86 ves 12 per cent 
Elementary indices and generalisation 16 per cent 
Tora ... 100 per cent 


Of these 25 were of the ‘simple recall’ type ; 15, of the 
‘alternate response’ type; and 25, of the ‘multiple-choice’ 
type. Frequency distribution of items according to diffi- 


culty value and discriminating value are resented in 
Tables II and IV. E g 
Taste III 
Frequency Distribution of Items according to the Difficulty 
Value 
Difficulty Value Frequency 

(percentage) 

70—79 7 

60—69 . 5 13 

50—59 12 

40—49 15 

30—39 10 

20—29 8 


TOTAL . 65 


TABLE IV 
Frequency Distribution of Items according to Discriminating 
Power 
Discriminating value Frequency 

‘71— +80 . 

61—-70 . 3 
51— -60 . 12 
41—-+50 . 19 
31— +40 . 10 
20 —= 30 12 


TOTAL 65. 
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The coefficient of reliability of the final form of the 
test was found to be -90. The raw score after rejec- 
tion of the unsatisfactory items ranged from 6 to 64. There 
was no significant divergence of the distribution from 
normalcy. A provisional percentile norm was worked 


z out on the basis of 200 students. 
Taste V 
$ Percentile Norms (Provisional) 
i Percentile Scores | Percentile Scores 
Poo . : : x 7 60 50 | Poo - 5 è 3 33°14 
Poo Š a ~ 4 r 49°45 | Py - i es A 30°18 
Pi a a s A ` 44°41 | Pao . 4 s : 26°05 
Pis 2 é e 6 . 42°24 | Pis . S 5 5 25°26 
Pro A 5 3 è é 40°12 | Po . 3 5 x 22°38 
Peo a . 5 5 . 36°27 | Pio >» : s ğ 18°00 
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A Study into and Survey of the Adjustment in Teachers 
(Probing into the Probable Causes and Adjustment. 
Difficulties, if any) 


By B. K. Choudhuri 


THE PROBLEM ais < Nees A 
ose of the present investigation is to ou 

the ean difficulties of teachers or to find out their 
neurotic tendencies, if amy, which stand in their way of 
proper adjustment, and also to mark out the basic causes 
which have been operative in the creation of these | neu- 
rotic tendencies in them. The term, “adjustment” ap- 
parently needs to be defined. The investigator has used 
the term ‘adjustment’ in a much more specific sense; and 
that is necessary as he has been on the look out of assess- 
ing, the kind of internal and total environment adjustment 
difficulties of teachers. Thus, the investigator’s definition 
of ‘adjustment’ comprises: (a) feeling of security specially 
in the sense of acceptance, (b) proper sex attitude, (c) 
constitutional (including intellectual) soundness, (d) emo- 
tional balance including academic. satisfaction, (e) occu- 
pational satisfaction, (f) peaceful adaptation to mental life 
and other family relations and (g) sense of economic secu- 
rity. 

THE PRESENT PROCEDURE 


The mental health of teachers is an essential condition 
for the fulfilment of educational objectives, The question 
naturally arises as to how can one assess the degree of 
mental health of teachers and also to account for the condi- 
tions for degree of mental ill-health or maladjustment to 
find out whether the subjects have any adjustment diffi- 
culty, and if so, what is the appropriate degree of neuro- 
ticism they have been suffering from, The investigator 
deemed it proper to resort to some available standard per- 
sonality inventory, Of all these, Thurstone’s “Personality. 
Schedule” was tound to be the best and most appropriate 
for the present purpose of assessing the degree of mental 
ill-health. As the second aspect of the investigation was to 
enquire into the various causes or factors which were 
operative in the creation of the maladjustment in certain 
teachers, it was essential to prepare another questionnaire 
which aimed at tapping the various factors. 

Among the items of general personal information, the 
subjects were only asked to mention their age and whe- 
ther they were married or single, and the tenure of their 
service as a teacher. The respondents were given the op- 
tion of mentioning their name or not, so that they might: 
be able to express their opinion with confidence and frank- 
ness, without any fear of criticism. 
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The investigation was carried out at Suri, the Head- 
quarters of the District of Birbhum, West Bengal. In that 
limited locality, all the secondary school teachers were 
brought under the range of the investigation. To 155- 
teachers the first questionnaire was issued. 142 answers: 
were received but 10 of these were rejected as incomplete- 
ones. Thus, the total number of the “personality sche- 
dules” upon which the present investigation had been 
based, came down to 132; 120, from men and 12, from 
women teachers. 


The method adopted in this present investigation was 
evidently the normative survey. The questionnaire techni-- 
que had been resorted to for getting the requisite informa- 
tion from the subjects. The second questionnaire was pre- 
pared on the basis of the seven categories already men- 
tioned, The questions were not arranged category-wise. 
Seven letters signifying the seven categories were attach- 
ed to the serial number of the questions according to the 
category to which they belonged. There were a number: 
of questions in each of the seven categories, In each category. 
the responses which were indicative of maladjustment were 
counted. Those responses from all the questionnaires col- 
lected from the maladjusted subjects were added cate- 
gory-wise, Then, the number of questions in each category 
was multiplied by the number of questionnaires collected 
and from the ratio, the significant importance of each cate- 
gory in the matter of originating adjustment troubles was 
apprehended. The process of sorting the answer schedules 
was done according to the manual published by Chicago 
University. 


‘The categorics Index | Number of 
No. questions 
Mental life and other relations . : 5 ws 4 M 14 y 
Emotional stability . Si a 2 S E 17 
Economic condition. F 6 S a 5) NRS Ec 3 
Constitutional condition . S c 16 
Security, in the sense of acceptance s t4 
Sex attitude and adjustment. S DERAT BSe 4 
Occupational satisfaction . o or 
89 
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ANALYSIS & INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA 


Accepting the same method of classification of 
Thurstone to the scores of 132 teachers, it was found out 
that 30 teachers could be considered maladjusted in their 
group. The frequency distribution of their scores are given 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Showing the frequency distribution of the teachers found 
to be maladjusted 


Sea 


Scores F 


106—110. 3 ` . . : - : . 5 3 I 
101—105. . 
¢6—100. 


o 


The two tables below show respectively the age and 
the service period of the 30 maladjusted teachers. 
TABLE II 


Frequency distribution of the maladjusted teachers in 
reference to their age 


Age 


‘61—65 . . . . 
56—60 

51—55 

-46—50 

4ī1—45 - . . 
36—40 . . . 
31—35 - . . . 
26—30 S : 5 
‘21—25 


sE sates, wu ete ae 


/ 
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Taste IIT 


Frequency distribution of the maladjusted teachers in 
reference to their service-period 


Years of service F 
26—30 . c . j. . . . 5 . 2 2 
QI—25 3: 
16—20 , k 3 
11—15 o 4 6 : . . . . . . . . 5 

6—10 8 

1—5 . . . . . . 9 

30 


The greater number of maladjusted teachers are 
comparatively the younger ones. Though having no spe- 
cial significance for the present study, yet it should be 
mentioned that 6 out of the 30 teachers showed such diffi- 
culty on adjustment that needed psychological advice, 


TABLE IV 


Seven categories in terms of percentage of the responses 
made by them. 


7 
No. of responses 
Index Categories in terms of 
percentage 
Eco- | Economical contribution — . : . ` 2 46°44 
O | Occupational satisfaction . : ` . 3 32°53 
E | Emotional stability . d ç 3 3 i 28°62 
M | Marital life & other joint relations . < 2 19°52 
X | Sex attitude & adjustment . 3 2 5 > 19°52 
S | Security, in the sense of acceptance by others in 
society k à ` > ch 3 14°76 
CG | Constitutional conditions . A ^ A : 11°87 


It should be reminded that the word, ‘percentage’, as 
was used here, should not be misunderstood. The table was 
meant for conveying the idea that, had there been 100 ques- 
tions in each category what would have been the number 
of the response made to each of them. Then they were 
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-arranged in order of their numerical strength for the pur- 
pose of comparison. In fact, the number of questions put 
jn each category was not equal. To make them equal and 
thereby comparable, they had been interpreted in terms 
of percentage. 


‘THE FINDINGS 


1. From the answers of the first questionnaire it had 
been: found that in the total population of-132 -teachers, 30 
are definitely maladjusted. Six among them needed psy- 
chiatric advice. 


3, From the answers of second questionnaire which 
was answered by these 30 maladjusted teachers the follow- 
ing may however be stated : 2 y a 


(a) The seven categories, which had been hypothetical- 
ly assured as probably the principal sources of maladjust- 
ment in teachers, had been found to be verified on objec- 
tive grounds. Thus, the data, when analysed and classified, 
-showed that in order of gravity the chief among the causes, 
-which led to adjustment difficulties were: i 


(i) the economic difficulties 

(ii) dissatisfaction with occupational conditions 

(iii) emg disturbance or temperamental instabi- 
ity 

(iv) quarrel, discord, and more or less unhappiness 


in marital and family relations 
(v) unhappy sex-experience 
(vi) the lack of feeling of security 
(vii) constitutional deficiency. 


(b) The table of the age of the 30 maladjusted subjects 
of this investigation revealed that the highest frequency 
fell in the age-range of 26 to 35; as 16 out of 30 teachers 


belonged to that age group. 


(c) Length of service period might also be taken as 

tors, which determined at least to a certain 
the degree of adjustment difficulties in teachers. 
ting to note in this connection that the 
Jonger the tenure of teaching the smaller the number of 


teachers having adjus 


atter of the final findings about the sources of 
oe inent in teachers, the present study once again 
eat close similarity with the finding of the study con- 


ducted by the research staff of the National Association of 
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the U.S.A. In that study, the teachers under investigation 
aeporica the causes:of worry, in order of frequency, as fol- 
OWS :— 


(1) financial difficulties 


Ca 

(2) present economie problems 
4 (3) serious illness of relatives or friends 
3 i (4) unsatisfactory progress of pupils 


(5) matters of personal health 
(6) being unmarried and without normal family rela- 
tionships 
(7) disciplinary problems 
(8) an official rating by a supervisor 
(9) possible loss of position 
(10) work of a college course 
(11) being unhappily married 
(12) religious questions. 


| 
| 
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Construction of an Attitude Scale of College Girls towards: 
Teaching as a Career 


By B. L. Mahalanobis 


As a new philosophy of the value of work is emerging. 
in our country, there is no distinction between a man and a 


opport 1 2 f 
job. But India is handicapped in this matter. Here, among 


the women, teaching is the most popular job. For the 
benefit of the teachers, as well as for the children and the 
community at large, these teachers should be selected ac- 
cording to their interests, ability and aptitude. For this 
purpose, their attitude towards the profession should be 
known beforehand. Here lies the importance of the pre- 
sent study. 

The present study is an attempt to construct an attitude 
scale following the method of L. L. Thurstone with an end 
in view to determine the attitude of college girls towards 
teaching as a career. It is necessary to know the attitude 
of those among whom the iuture teachers are to be re- 


cruited. 
MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES 

Different psychologists have constructed attitude scales. 
on different lines of procedure. Remmers classified these 
attitude scales which differ both in theory as well as in 
practice. These are :—(a) A priori scales for different kinds. 
of polling devices; (2) Psychophysical scale as used by 
Thurstone; (3) Sigma scale—Likert’s modification of 
Thurstone scale ; (4) Master Scale—Remmers’ modification 
of Thurstone Seale; (5) Behaviour Scale developed by 
Rosander ; and (6) analogous measurement of various sorts. 
viZ., personality scale, interest blank, etc. 


Thurstone’s technique of scaling attitude test is known 
as the method of equal-appearing intervals. According to 
him opinions are expressed attitudes. Conduct of many 
people may, turn out to be inconsistent with their professed: 
opinions. They intentionally may distort their attitudes. 
Always there ig found some sort of discrepancy between 

truth. Yet it is interesting to measure at 


i d 
the ithe attitude which people try to make others believe: 


that they have. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE PRESENT ATTITUDE SCALE. 
(a) The Collection of Opinion 
i ected from current literature, from 
the ee ace colse, Central Institute of Education, 
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Delhi, and from others. Out of these a list of sixty state- 
ments of opinion was prepared covering as far as possible 
all gradations from one end of the scale to the other. An 
attempt had been made to follow the informal criteria 
given by Thurstone in preparing the list. 


(b) The Sorting Procedure 


About a hundred persons were approached to act as 
judges but only forty-six responded in time and four at 
the end of the term. A set of sixty slips, one statement. 
on each slip, together with the instructions for sorting out 
the statements was sent to each judge. The judges were ask- 
ed to sort these sixty statements into eleven piles so that 
they might represent an evenly graduated series of atti- 
tudes from those which were very much in favour of the 
teaching profession to those which were extremely against 
it. 


Among the returns of forty-six judges, forty were tabu- 
lated showing the frequency of each statement with which 
it was placed in each of the eleven categories, by the 
group of judges. Six responses were rejected on the basis 
of inconsistency of the individual judgment. 


The Final Scale 


Out of sixty statements of the original list twenty-five 
statements had been selected for the final scale, For this 
selection the following criteria were used: (1) criterion of 
ambiguity, (2) criterion of irrelevance, (3) the scale values 
of the statements and (4) some informal criteria. The scale 
values of these twenty-five items covered the entire scale 
as evenly as possible. 


The Objective Criterion of Ambiguity 


The first criterion used for the selection of statements 
was the objective criterion of ambiguity, The statements 
were judged by their Q—value. If the Q is large, the 
statement is considered as ambiguous and if the Q is small, 
it is considered as consistent and good. By this criterion, 
thirty-five statements were retained and twenty-five were 
rejected. These thirty-five statements were again judged 
by the objective criterion of irrelevance and twenty-five 
statements were selected for the final scale. 


The Objective Criterion of Irrelevance 


The criterion of irrelevance is concerned with the ac- 
tual attitudes expressed by the subjects. The list of sixty 
Statements were presented to forty college students of 

elhi University and they were requested to check the. 


2—2 G.I.E. Delhi/59. 
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statements they agreed with and to leave blank the state- 

ments which they did not care to endorse. The internal 

consistency was judged from the returns of the statements. 
Informal Criteria 


Other informal criteria used for the selection of state- 
ments of opinion are the following: 


(a) As far as possible, the opinions should reflect the 
present attitude of the subject rather than his atti- 
tude in the past. 


(b) Double-barrelled statements are to be avoided. 


(c) The statements which are applicable to a very 
restricted field are to be avoided. 


(d) Opinions selected for the attitude scale should be 
such that it is not possible for subjects from both 
ends of the scale to endorse it. 


The final form consists of the following statements: 


(1) 1. I like teaching more than anything else. 


(8) 2. The stereotyped work of a teacher makes him 
shallow-minded. 


(9) 3. Teaching is interesting because it involves 
meeting many people. 


(15) 4. I like teaching occasionally, but have no de- 
finite attitude towards it. 


(26) 5. Teaching may be good and useful profession 
but it does not interest me. 


Q 


(35) 


. An intelligent man should not waste his talent 
in the teaching profession. 


(45) 7. Opportunities are available in the teaching pro- 
fession to read for pleasure. 


(48) 8. The teaching profession is the most disgraceful 
of all professions. 


(10) 9. Teaching is the profession which draws respect 
from a large number of people. 


(22) 10. Teachers cannot express their ideas openly. 


(12) 11. Teachers can express their views clearly and 
systematically. 


‘ . I think teaching is valuable in creating ideals 
(1p 2 a setting a person right morally. 


(33) 13 


(40) 14. 
(47) 15. 
(31) 16. 
(19) 17. 
(54) 18. 
(60) 19. 
(46) 20, 
(56) 21. 
(25) 22. 
(56) 23, 


(20) 25. 


15 
. Sometimes I think teaching is good, sometimes 
I think it is not. 
If I were picking a man for a responsible work 
I would give preference to a teacher. 
Teachers are generally hypocrites and preju- 
diced. 
I believe the teacher has done and can do far 
more for society than a person in any other pro- 
fession. 
The poor salaries of teachers do not attract in- 
telligent and deserving persons to the teaching 
profession. 


I see no value in the teaching profession. 


I like to be a teacher because through the lives 
of my students I can be immortal. f 

I do not care about teaching, but I do not like 
all to be like me. 

I like somethings about teaching, but I do not 
like other things about it. 

The teaching profession is as good as any other 
profession. 

I do not like teaching for a few years of teaching 
makes a person dull. 


Teaching is nothing but killing time and wast- 
ing energy. 
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A Comparative Study of Adult Education in India and the 
Philippines with Special Reference to the Philippine Com- 
munity School. 


By E. H. Jiloca 
NEED FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


The problems of peace, freedom and democracy are 
inseparably linked with the problem of education. To the 
extent that a nation possesses an enlightened, intelligent 
and dynamic citizenry will its real freedom be attained, 
democracy secured and the foundation of lasting peace laid. 


The stability and strength of a democratic society de- 
pends upon the quality of its citizens, If democracy is to 
survive and if peace is to be permanently established, the 
foundations for their defence must be built in the minds of 
men. In under-developed countries of the world where 
widespread poverty, ignorance and illiteracy prevail, the 
education of the adult becomes as imperative as the educa- 
tion of the child. 


Another justification for adult education lies in the 
rapidly changing tempo of modern living. The present 
world is a world of rapid changes brought about by ad- 
vances in science and technology, which have created a 
gap between physical power and their effective social con- 
trol, It is the task of adult education to bridge this gap 
between technological advances and social control, Adult 
education must provide lifelong and continuous learning 
that will enable the adult not only to make new adjust- 
ment to the changing environment but also to gain control 
over it. 


VALUE OF A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


In India and the Philippines, the ‘historical drives. 
ethnic composition, cultural conflicts, and language pro- 
blems are similar.” Both countries have many characteris- 
tics in common: social customs and traditions ; economic 
difficulties and financial limitations ; democratic political 
organisation ; diversity of dialects and languages: wide- 
spread poverty, illiteracy, ignorance, disease, malnutrition 
and superstition. The problems of a particular country, 
however, can be understood only in the context of their 
articular setting, background and determinants. India 
Pith its historical background of ancient civilisation, cen- 
turies of foreign domination, a socio-economic setting charac- 
terised by caste stratification, widespread pove t n in 
racy and economic backwardness, offers one of the biggest 
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educational challenge in the world of today. The Philip- 
Pines offers an interesting case of an agricultural oriental 
country where the impact of western culture has left its in- 
delible imprint. Both countries have evolved their solution to 
their manifold problems: India, her Five-Year Plans and in 
particular, her Community Development Programmes and 
the Philippines, her Community School. A comparative 
study will bring out the similarity of problems in adult 
education in both countries as well as the diverse ways 
each country has taken to solve these problems. A com- 
parative study, furthermore, will suggest what each coun- 
try can learn from and, at the same time, offer to the other 
for the enrichment and improvement of community living 
in both. Just as the Philippine Community School is rich 
with implications for India so are the Community Develop- 
ment schemes and the Social Education concept of India for 
the Philippines. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this investigation is to describe and 
compare adult education in India and the Philippines, to 
analyse the features of adult education in each of the two 
countries, to single out those outstanding features which 
have meaning and relevance to the other country, and to 


indicate the ways in which each country can learn from 
the other in the field of adult education, 


More specifically, the present investigation is concern- 
‘ed with the following: — 


(A) Analysis and comparison of adult education in 
India and the Philippines with respect to: 

(1) Concept of adult education; 

(2) Aims and objectives of adult education ; 

(3) Content and scope of adult education ; 

(4) Organisation and administration of adult education 3 

(5) Adult education programmes, schemes, methods and 
techniques ; 

(6) Financing of adult education ; 

(7) Training of adult education workers ; and 

(8) Problems, difficulties and needs of adult education ; 


{B) The implications of the philosophy, principles and 
practices of adult education in each country for the 
improvement and enrichment of adult education 
in the other and ways in which each country can 
profit by the experience and the example of the 
other. 
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PROCEDURE OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


thod employed in the present investigation is 
the ne ed coiiparative method. The study is an appli- 
cation in a small scale of the technique of comparative 
education to one specific aspect—adult education. In this 
report a two-step process has been followed: (1) descrip- 
tion and comparison of principles and practices to discover 
likenesses and differences in the adult education movement 
in the two countries ; and (2) appraisal of practices in the 
light of foundations to discover ways in which adult edu- 
cation in each country can be further improved ang en- 
riched by learning the experience of the other country, 


The procedure consists in the main of a critical ana- 
lysis of available documents, books, reports, journals, 
periodicals and other literature pertaining to adult educa. 
tion in India and the Philippines. In order to supplement 
the data obtained from these sources, the investigator in- 
terviewed several persons connected with community de- 
velopment programmes and adult education, in Delhi. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Concept of Adult Education 
In India, adult education has had a marked transfor- 


i; rogramme of Com- 
r ] and National Extension Service, 
Social Education has become synonymous with “community 
uplift through community action.” 

In the Philippines, likewise, adult education went 
through a process of transformation from its theoretical 
beginnings as civic-educational lectures and community 
assemblies to the present one of adult education for per- 
sonal and community uplift. i i 


in the Philippines that carries out the work of adult edu- 
cation, is one which serves the total population of the com- 
munity—school children as well as the youth and adults 
out of school—and is based on the philosophy that the 
school and the community are two integrated interacting 
institutions, each one enriching and, in turn, being en- 
riched by the other ; that the school h 


other scho as a unique responsi- 
bility for leading in community Improvement activities in 
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which both children and adults in the community partici- 
pate. 


Content and Scope of Adult Education 

In both India and the Philippine, the content and scope 
of adult education has been expanded to include, besides 
literacy, other aspects of human living. The content.of 
adult education in both countries now embrace the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) Literacy, 

(2) Knowledge of the rules of health and hygiene, 

(3) Training in crafts for economic improvement, 

(4) Training in citizenship, 

(5) Recreational and cultural activities. 


Aims of Adult Education 


The aims of adult education in both India and the 
Philippines have points of similarity. In both countries, 
adult education ‘aims to: develop functional literacy ; in- 
stil a consciousness of the rights and duties of citizenship ; 
impart knowledge of the laws of personal and community 
health and hygiene, provide training in crafts as a means 
to economic improvement ; teach the wise use of leisure in 
worthwhile recreational activities; impart knowledge of 
the history, culture and problems of the country and the 
world at large. 


Administration and Organisation of Adult Education 


In India the responsibility for implementing social edu- 
cation programmes falls on the State Governments, except 
in few cases, where a non-official body assumes the task. 
The role of the Central Government is mainly that of co- 
ordination, guidance and financial assistance. In most 
States the task of administering and supervising social 
education programmes is entrusted to the Education De- 
partment. Under the Community Development and NES 
Programme, administrative responsibility at the project 
level: and through the Elementary School Principal at the 
block level, on the Social Education Organiser; at the 
village level, on the Village Level Worker. 


hilippines has a highly centralised system of edu- 
ke Gs administrative responsibility at the highest 
level (National or Central) resting on the Director of Public 
Schools, who is responsible to the Secretary of Education. 
The function of adult education under the present set-up 
of the community schcol is carried out by the Bureau of 
Publie Schools through the Division of Adult Education at 
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tional level; through the Superintendent of Schools 
Cee, divisional or city level ; through the District Super- 
visor or the Secondary School Principal at the next lower 


level ; and through the Elementary School Principal at the 
municipal or town level. 


The task of adult education is shared by civic and 
welfare organisations of which the most prominent is the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. At the local level, the com- 
munity improvement programmes of the community 
schools are carried out by a local organisation called the 
“purok” or zone which consists of several families living 
together in the same neighbourhood, There are several 


such units in one community with a coordinating council 
to coordinate the work of all the “puroks” in the com- 
munity. 


Adult Education Programmes, Schemes, Methods 
Techniques 


In India, each State has de 
social education al 


and 


through the child; (3) the 
munity eprev ament is effec 
cation of the child and the adult; i 
proach in which both the child adis ae Parte, 
an integrated programme of 


j Financing of Adult Education 

In India the burden of financin i cati 
schemes falls mainly on the State Eea ae res 
cial assistance from the Central G a 


Overn in t 
of grants. The Second Five Year Plan has: a the form 


i i as allotted Rs. 5 
crores for Social Education. Under the Com, t 
lopment and NES Programme, Rs. 10 crores fe ee 
aside for Social Education. en 


In the Philippines, adult education pro, ramm 
financed by the National Government from Punde appre. 
priated for the purpose by the Philippine Congress The 


-national appropriation for adult education is very meagre. A 


Jarge part of the financial burden is borne by the people 
‘of the community and civic organisations, the contributions 
being in cash, labour or materials. 


Training of Adult Education Workers 

The States in India provide training courses for teachers 
varying from two months’ to seven months’ duration, Most 
‘States have Training Camps of short duration, Some States 
have rural colleges for the training of village lea- 
ders, notably the Janata College at Alipur. For the train- 
ing of Village Level Workers and Social Education Orga- 
nisers, Training Centres have been set up. 


In the Philippines, colleges of education and public 
normal colleges offer courses in adult education and the 


„community school. In-service training is provided by semi- 


nars, workshops, demonstrations, conventions, conferences, 
institutes, inter-visitation. A training centre has been set 
up in Bayambang with the help of UNESCO for the purpose 
of training graduate teachers in the techniques of the com- 
munity school. 
Achievements and Outcomes 

Both in India and the Philippines, adult education and 
community development have shown considerable material 
and physical progress. There has been an increase in 
literacy, in the number of community centres set up, num- 
ber of libraries, etc. There have also been encouraging 


-signs of the awakening of public consciousness towards the 


need for community improvement. In India the social 


-education movement has succeeded to some extent in 


arousing the village people for better living. In the 
Philippines, the success of the Philippine community 
school in effecting community improvement is almost 
phenomenal. 


Shortcomings and Deficiencies: Problems and Needs 


In India, some of the outstanding weaknesses of the 
present social education movement are the following: lack 
of trained personnel, lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
people of the importance and value of Social Education ; 
absence of specialist staff at the District and State levels ; 
lack of appreciation on the part of government functioners 
for the role of Social Education and the importance of the 
Social Education Organiser in the Programme of Com- 
munity Development and National Extension; too muc 
dependence of villagers on government aid; lack of clear 
ly defined objectives on the part of social education wor 
kers ; lack of adequate funds ; and lack of follow-up mate- 


rials, ee 
wae A EE) 
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Philippines, the community school suffers from 
the meee sorteos. sacrificing the interest of the 
child in the enthusiasm and hurry to effect community 
development ; tendency to place undue importance to phy- 
sical achievements ; neglect of urban areas ; lack of. co- 
ordination of organisations engaged in community develop- 
ment ; lack of competence .on the part of the teachers to 
carry out the new responsibilities and tasks demanded of 
them in the new set-up; lack of adequate reading mate- 
rials ; confusion in the real meaning and implementation: 
of the community school idea. 


Implications of the Philippine Community . School for 
India 


1. Unique responsibility of the school for the recons- 
truction and improvement of the community. 


2. Fuller utilisation of people’s organisations. 


3. Possibilities of the unitary approach in community 
development, 


4. Integration of adult 
school programme ; 
school children. 

5. The possibilities of the “Little Teacher” technique 
in teaching literacy, 


6. Utilisation of community resources for the enrich-. 
ment of the curriculum for both child and adult. 


Implications of the Social Education Movement and the- 
Programme of Community Development and National 
Extension Service for the Philippines 

1. Integration of social education with nati 
orities in the national Programme for 
ment ; excellent planning of programmes, 

2, Establishment of Janata college. d rete $ 
for the training of village leaders, ees and rural msuifites 

3. Utilisation of the services of colle 
the lines of the Social Service camps and AS arg 
camps of Mysore and other States, Svice 

4. Production of literature through 2 s +i 
vate body like the Jamia Millia. cakes eberating pri- 


education with the regular 
community service rendered by the 


| onal pri- 
national develop- 


iati 1 
of the Madras Library Haea 
States of India. 
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Construction of an Objective Test in General Science 
By G. Paikaray 


NEED FOR THE STUDY 

This is a report on the construction of an objective test 
in General Science for the students appearing at the High 
Schoo] Certificate Examination in Orissa. The test was cons-- 
tructed according to the syllabus prescribed by the Board 
of Secondary Education for the same examination in Gene- 
ral Science. 

The study was taken up for the high schools in Orissa 
as the investigator is conversant with the defects and diffi- 
culties in the General Science examination. The defects. 
are as follows: 


(1) Grouping of the subjects (physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, physiology, hygiene, astronomy, 
geology) in the question papers and a wide range 
of choice given to the students to answer 5 ques- 
tions out of the 13, indirectly compel the students. 
to make a selective study ; 


(2) Repetition of some questions favour selection; 


(3) Students avoid reading some parts, assuming the 
length of the answer to be of a very short length ; 


(4) Students may read only two subjects thoroughly 
for a pass as one question carries 20 marks only, 
when the pass mark in the subject is 30 out of 100 ; 


(5) Percentage of subject content covered by the ques- 
tion paper is too less ; 

(6) Chance factors hinder to show due justice to the 
real meritorious student. 


THE TEST 

The test was constructed only on four non-biological 
science branches of General Science (physics, chemistry,. 
astronomy, geology). 


The 200 items that had been given in the preliminary 
test were divided into four different sections according to 


the type of items, 


Section I was of recall type. This section only covered 37 
per cent of the whole test. The reason for giving more 
recall tests was that it was considered valuable particularly 
in Mathematics and Physical Sciences, where the stimulus 
appeared in the form of problem requiring computation. 
As the investigator wanted to test the candidates’ prepa- 
ration for an examination, there was every justification to 
have this recall tests more than any other type. The limi- 
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tion of the simple recall test is that it tends to measure 
highly factual OES consisting of isolated bits of in- 
formation, which was rather a point of advantage in this 
test. 


Section II included multiple-choice items. This section 
consisted 12 per cent of the subject content of the test. 
Though Lindquist asserts that it is “definitely superior to 
other types” yet the test requires judgment of the pupils 
in selecting the correct one of the choices. 

Section IIT contained alternate response test items cover- 
ing 24 per cent of the test. (The number of true and false 
statements are equal so that there is equal provision for 
loss and gain for those who will guess. The advantage of 
the test is that pupils can cover more of the items of this 
test in the same time than of any other test.) 


Section IV covered 26.5 per cent of the content of the 
test; but this section contained different types of tests as 
‘matching’, ‘rearrangement’ and ‘identification’. 


The total score of each answer paper was obtained and 
they were arranged in order of merit. The scores ranged 
from 43 to 167, All the 204 answer papers were divided into 
Six parts te. six samples: the first thirty-four highest 
scores being in the first sam 


o g ple and the next thirty-four 
high scores in the second and so on. 


Sel any ierecni ey eae! er and upper limit to can- 
As the investigator wanted to 
100 items es the final scale, 
more closely towards the difficult 
from either side of the limits (20 per cee 80 eenn 
because more of the measures concentrated closely around 
the centre and tapered off to the right or the left, By 
this time items which could not discriminate properly 
between the samples were cancelled. There were 30 items 
which were cancelled purely for having low discriminating 
quotient i.e. below 25. Another 22 items were cancelled for 
both the reasons of having unsatisfactory difficulty value 
and discriminating quotients. Making closer the range of 
20 per cent and 80 per cent difficulty value for cancelling 
an items, it was feasible that items having difficulty value 

above 70 per cent and below 30 per cent should be cancelled 
to have one hundred items for the final scale. 
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Thus, altogether 100 items were selected. The per- 
centage of content of the different type of tests in the final 
scale is as follows: 

1. Recall tests: 30 per cent, 

2. Multiple choice test: 10 per cent, 

3. Alternate response tests: 22 per cent, 

4 


Miscellaneous (Matching, Identification and re- 
arrangement) : 38 per cent. 


The distribution of items according to subjects as well 
as according to the type of questions has been shown in 
Tables I and II below : 


TABLE I 
Percentage of items Percentage of items 
Subjects in the tryout in the final 
questionnaire questionnaire 
Physics . : . 26 28 
Chemistry. . . 28 25 
Astronomy : . 22°5 22 
Geology . . 23:5 25 
TABLE II 
Type of Percentage of items Percentage of items 
Questions inthe tryout in the final 
questionnaire questionnaire 
1. Recall. « . è 37 30 
2. Multiple choice. 12:5 10 
3, Alternate å . 24 22 
4. Matching Rearrange- 
ment, Identifications 26°5 38 
i 


The time for the final form of the test was kept 45 
minutes for the 100 items as it was found that the average- 
time taken by the students in the tryout test was one hour- 
and fifteen minutes for 200 items. 
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The difficulty range, as well as the discriminating 
range of the selected items are shown in Tables III and IV 
respectively : 


Taste II 


Difficulty range of the items selected for the final form 
of the questionnaire 


Difficulty range No. of items 
66—70 13 
61—-65 21 
56—60 7 
51—55 r0, 
46—50 13 
4—45 12 
36—40 12 
31—35 7 
26—30 5 


N=100 


TABLE IV 


Discriminating range of the selected items for the final 
form of the questionnaire 


Discriminating range No. of items 
*65—"74 3 
-55—64 9 
-45—54 35 
+35—-44 29 
+95—* 84 24 


N=100 
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TABLE V 
Frequency distribution of the scores made by 204 students 
on the final scale. 


Class intervals of Scores F (Frequency) Smoothed f 
Above 97 0 33 
91—97 1 3°33 
84—90 9 8-33 
77—83 15 14-00 
70—76 18 17°33 
63—69 19 20-00 
56—62 23 23°66 
49—55 29 26:00 
42—48 26 25°66 
35—41 22 22°33 
28—34 19 18°33 
21—27 14 13:33 
14—20 7 7°66 
7-13 2 | 3-00 
0=6 0 | “66 
“OBSERVATIONS 


Some queer observations were made from the test re- 
sults: (1) Some very common things like “Pliers” was not 
known to most of the students. (2) Nor even a few per 
cent of students knew how to find the area of a small ir- 
regular field which is so simple and can be done by count- 
ing the number of small squares on a piece of graph paper. 
(3) Almost 30 per cent of the students could write the 
names of all the seven stars in the “Great Bear”, This is 
because, the question on ‘Polestar’ and ‘Great Bear’ is very 
frequent in the final examination, while the simple mathe- 
matical portions that are included in the syllabus, though 
‚simple and interesting have not been set even once, since the 
introduction of General Science in the school curricula as a 
compulsory subject. (4) Even the students did not know the 
name of a slide callipers or a vernier scale to measure a 
fraction of a millimetre, (5) These indicated how the stu- 
dents and none the less the teachers had been examina- 
tion minded, Use of objective tests will undoubtedly. era- 
‘dicate these wrong tendencies. 
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Investigation into the Study Habits of University- 
Stadents sep the B.A. and B.Sc. First Year Classes of 
Agra University at Agra 
By G. S. Gupta 

THE PROBLEM 


Study is not the mere acquisition of knowledge. It: 
results in the formation of certain intellectual and emo- 
tional attitudes. Good study habits are necessary at the 
university stage for at least five reasons: 

(1) transition from school to college requires improved: 

study habits, 

(2) the increased amount of knowledge at our disposal 

necessitates selection of material and good study 
habit. 


(3) in order to keep high standards of achievement and 
avoid wastage at the university good study habits. 
are inevitable, 


(4) they are necessary for intelligent participation in 
current and social affairs, 


(5) good study habits are necessary for promotion of 
scholarship. 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
The present study was undertaken— 
(1) to enlist the popular study habits of both Arts and 
Science students and to note the common problems 


and habits as well as those which show marked 
divergence between the two groups ; 


(2) to determine the peculiar study weaknesses that 
are most evident for the group as a whole 5 ` 
(3) to help the student to recognize the peculiar habits. 


which may be keeping them from attaining their 
best scholastic achievement ; and 


(4) to keep students think of study habits in a specific 
rather than a general sense and for motivating 
them to attack specific habits for development. 


PREPARATION OF THE INVENTORY 

The Inventory consists of 80 statements divided for the 
sake of convenience under 10 heads :— 

(1) The students’ adjustment to the college (1-6) 

(2) Motivation (7-11) 

(3) Planning and preparing for daily work (12-18) 

(4) Attention and concentration (19-28) 

(5) Effective Reading habits (29-40) 

(6) Taking class-notes (41-48) 
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(7) Social life and studies (49-53) 

(8) Examinations (54-64) 

(9) Use of the library (65-72) 
(10) Laboratory skills (73-80) 


Each statement was required to be answered under 
either of the following 5 heads: £ 4 


(a) Always, (b) Most often, (c) Often, (d) Sometimes, 
(e) Never. 

The Inventory was administered to men (Arts and 
Science) students only at the graduate (First Year) level 
in the 4 Degree colleges at Agra, viz., Agra College, Balwant 
Rajput College, R.E.I. College and St. John’s College. 


The investigation is based on 241 Arts and 123 Science 
students. 


THE FINDINGS 

(1) Adjustment : 83 per cent of Science and 77 per cent 
of Arts students feel happy in the college. 21 per cent of 
Science and 34 per cent of Arts students feel it a waste of 
time to be in the college and want to take up a job. 21 per 
cent in Science and 30 per cent in Arts group feel that they 
get too many assignments. Lack of supervision and personal 
attention is felt almost equally by the students of both the 
groups. 

Also Arts students worry most about their studies. 

(2) Motivation: More Arts students prepare their les- 
sons in advance (36:18) and by far a large number read 
with the class (73:45). More Arts students feel the lack of 
congenial atmosphere for study around them (30:20). 

(3) Planning and preparing daily work: Only about 
one-third of the students are planning consciously (item 14), 
Item 18 tells us that 43 per cent of the Arts students go 
well-prepared to the classes as against 28 per cent Science 
students. 2 

(4) Attention and concentration: 51 per cent of 
Science and 40 per cent of Arts students do not study at 
night when they feel sleepy. Arts students can concentrate 
less. Items 25, 26, 27 and 28 show that Arts comprises of more 
students coming from lower socio-economic strata. This is - 
corroborated by the information derived about the com- 
position of the sample in terms of income-groups. $ 

(5) Effective reading habits: Item 30 shows that 67 
per cent of the Arts students and 28 per cent of Science 
students read the summary of the chapter before reading 
it in detail. Items 32 and 33 show that Science students 
make better use of graphs, tables, charts and diagrams. 
Dictionary finds a ready use by Arts students (65 :52). Arts, 
3—2 C.I.E. Delhi/59. 
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i i tes (74 per 
dents also underline and take marginal no’ 
an or write points on a piece of paper (63 per cent). The 
device finds less favour with Science students. Arts stu- 
dents have more trouble in remembering facts. 


Taking class notes: Arts students are more parti- 
gales pee ieeping their notes together (54:32) and tak- 
ing elaborate notes in the class (79:58), But 43 per cent of 
Arts and 29 per cent of Science students take notes because 
the teacher wants them to do so. Adding one’s own infor- 
mation to class notes is found in 47 per cent of Arts and 
36 per cent of Science students. 32 per cent of Arts 
students do not use their notes (Item 48). 


(7) Social life and study: More Arts students study 
with others rather than alone (32 : 23). Interference by visits 
from friends, parties, cinema etc. is met with more in the 
case of Science students, About 16 to 18 per cent students 
feel that college drama and debates consume a lot of their 
time. Majority of the students are regular. Only 2 to 4 
per cent of students miss classes. 


(8) Examination : 38 per cent of Arts and 31 per cent of 
Science students study late at night before the examina- 
tion. Cramming is widely prevalent (61 per cent Arts and 
67 per cent Science). Finding the examiner and guessing 
the question paper is resorted to only by a small number 
(13? per cent Arts and 8 per cent Science). ‘About 

epend on ‘bazar’ notes and notes 
cent of Arts and 47 per cent of 


1 study regularly. 94 per cent and 
88 per cent in Arts and Science respectively read the ques- 


e oup. A Science 
student is found on an average to read 1.44 daily papers, 
whereas an Arts 
nd .31 monthly 


(10) Laboratory : 


(1) 47 per cent of the students come 


Prepared with 
their experiments. 
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(2) Students who have to depend, (consult sometimes 
or never consult the instructor) constitute 37, 40 and 3 per 
cent respectively. 

(3) 63 per cent of the students take delight in perform- 
ing the experiment. 5 

(4) A large majority keeps the apparatus well-arranged 
(80 per cent.) 

(5) 28 per cent of the students perform the experiment 
mechanically. 

(6) 36 per cent of the students enter the observations 
directly in the note book. 

(7) 25 per cent of the students say that they have to 
‘cook results ‘Always’ or ‘Most often’. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
(1) Effective study habits can be much improved, 


if detected in the beginning. This can be done through 
(a) survey tests and questionnaires administered at the 
time of admission, (b) interviews, (c) direct observation of 
the pupil’s attitude towards his study, his college, success 
or faliure. 

(2) Educational and vocational guidance should find a 
place in the colleges. 

(3) Ample information on ‘How to Study’ should be 
available to students, 

(4) Planning studies and budgeting time should be 
emphasised. 

(5) The college should keep a watch over the needs of 
rearrangement of living conditions, sleep and diet of stu- 
dents. Cheap hostel accommodation should be available. 

(6) The students should be warned against indulgence 
in extra-curricular studies to the detriment of their study, 
time and effort. 

(7) Attitude towards examinations should be modified. 
Cramming should be tried to be replaced by intelligent 


- understanding. 


(8) Library should be made an attractive place for the 
students to pass their time by (i) displaying new arrivals, 
(ii) providing an easy access to books through open shelf, 
(iii) adjusting the library house, and (iv) encouraging 
browsing over books to develop initiative. 

(9) Reading besides the text-books should get some 
credit. 

(10) The students’ interests should be awakened in 
current affairs, games and sports, music and art. 

(11) To meet individual differences, tutorials and semi- 
nars should be encouraged. 
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igation into the Class-room Problems encoun- 
An deyests tered by Student Teachers 


By H. S. Srivastava 


The present study has been taken up to give the 
student teachers an idea of the nature of class-room pro- 
blems that usually occur during teaching through the ana- 
lysis of a few practical illustrations, so as to acquaint them 
with some of these and to equip them to face the parti- 
cular problems that may confront them, to whatsoever 
extent it may be possible, with greater confidence and 
with greater success. 


many factors that act on teaching, providin 


g a danger to 
the approach, purport or the unity of the le 


sson”, 


(1) the situation from which it arose, 

(2) the cause or causes that led to it, 

(3) the consequences that it led to, and 

(4) the suggestions—preventive or remedial, 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The primary purpose of the pre: 
the student teachers to remove th 


PRESENT PROCEDURE ` 


Observation and interview have in brief been the chief 
techniques employed in gathering the data for the present 
report. The observation of lessons has been widely spread 
over a various subjects and among subjects, their various 
aspects. 


The suggestions offered constitute the academically 
empirical suggestions of the members of the Institute staff 
and the practical hints of the subject 


7 z 5 teachers of the 
school, besides the investigator himself and the content of 
books. 
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The lines-of approach suggested under the various pro- 
blems are not claimed to be absolute. They are just one 
of the many. The classroom problems, encounter- 
ved by the B.Ed. students (studying during the session 1956- 
1957) of the Central Institute of Education, Delhi, forms 
the basis of the study. 


Classes VII and upwards in the Higher Secondary School 
ladder were taken up for observation. These classes were 
taken from 14 Boys’ schools, Girls’ schools and Mixed 
‘schools of Delhi. 


ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS 


Having collected the data of the problems, they were 
analysed so as to bring to the fore, tne causes 
responsible for the same and the consequences they led to. 
‘Suggestions preventive or remedial, whichever were pos- 
sible were then given, for the improvement of the lesson. 


_ The problems so analysed were classified in the follow- 
ing way: ; 
A. Problems of non-comprehension. 
(a) That could be foreseen. 
(b) That could not be foreseen. 


B. Problems of discipline. 
C. Problems of deviation. 
D. Problems of time-budgeting, 


The multiple causes of classroom problems in respect 
of the present study can be classified as under: 


1. Preparation and Planning of Lessons —This is a fac- 
tor of primary significance in the ultimate success or 
failure of a lesson and it follows as a corollary that a large 
majority of problems ihat crop up in the course of teach- 
ing may be directly or indirectly attributed to the mani- 
fold aspects of this one factor: 


(a) An indiscreet selection of subject matter which 
may be either too elementary or complicated with respect 
to the pupils’ standard of attainment. 


(b) Insufficient time and contemplation given to the 
planning of the lesson and consequential, haphazardness, 
and lack of self-confidence in the mind of the teacher. 


(c) Vagueness regarding the exact aims and purposes 
to be achieved in the course of teaching. 
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) An erroneous conception of the method to be pur- 
Fes the realisation of the specific aims, if any. 


ution of the Lesson.—Despite the fact that les- 
pe aes bee planned with the utmost caution, in 
respect of teaching and method, yet the presence of cer- 
tain classroom problems which may have cropped un- 


avoidably may be accounted for by the teacher’s faulty 
execution. 


(a) The adoption of a teaching procedure or method 
that does not cater to the mental needs and interests of 
the children to be taught and t 


herefore, responsible to the 
further growth of classroom problems, 


(b) The adoption of a teaching procedure not in keep- 
ing with the nature of the subject to be taught e.g. certain 
lessons may call for a psychological approach, others may 


require a logical arrangement or chronological presenta- 
tion. 


(c) The adoption of a teaching procedure, quite de- 
void of teaching devices such as narration, description and 
exposition but relying exclusively on elecitation for the 
realisation of its purposes. 


(d) Extreme rigidity in regard to the lesson plan re- 
sulting in mechanical procedure on the part of the teacher, 
insufficient attention to the needs and querries of the child 


and the general monotony in the classroom, 


I en te, makes no demands: 
upon the children’s sense of response and co-operation in 
the process of teaching. 


(f) The non-performance or ill- 
ments relevent to a right and eas 


performance of experi- 
subject matter. 


y understanding of the 


(g) An erroneous selection of teaching aids for pur- 
poses of the same, leading to added confusion among the: 
children rather than explicitness. 


3. Unfavourable teaching conditions: e.g. noisy sur- 
roundings, ill-lighted rooms, tents, ete, 


4. Physical or mental disability in the teacher and the: 
taught. 


Out of these, there are some that can be avoided in 
anticipation, if proper care be tak, 


en ; and others can be 
surely surmounted through the development of the teach- 
ing skills. - 
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A Study of the Examination System in India since 1835 
By J. N. Das 


INTRODUCTION e 

The subject under study is one of the oldest and vex- 
ed problems of education in India. The problem of exa- 
mination, which has been causing deep concern since the 
beginning of the present century, has finally posed for 
solution after the independence of the country. 


The written examination system was not known in 
India before the advent of the British. It came in the 
wake of the English system of education in the country. 
The investigator has tried to trace the origin of the pre- 
sent system of examination in India—its development, 
nature and characteristics. 


An attempt has also been made to investigate into the 
values and short-comings of the present system of exami- 
nation, including the needed changes in its scope and con- 


cept. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The system of education has a determining influence 
on the economic progress of a country. Consequently, the 
emergent India, while planning and reconstructing her 
economic development through her Five Year Plans, must 
undertake the task of reorganization of her educational 
system. Must she, even for the success of her economic 
plans, build her human resources through the improvement 
of the quality of education, and thus, secure the partici- 
pation and service of the greatest number of people at 
various levels of constructive leadership. 


This all-important problem of reorganization of Indian 
education is closely linked with the reform of her exami- 
nation system. Impelled by a desire to know the problem 
agitating the mind of the educational and political leaders 
of India for a pretty long time, the investigator has em- 
barked upon the present study. 


PROCEDURE ADOPTED 

The investigator has applied historical method in the 
present investigation. Accordingly, the following steps 
were foliowed: 


(1) Firstly, the present system of examination 
was subjected to a process of critical analysis in the 
light of current findings and comments on the subject, as 
embodied in the critical literature and periodicals. 
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2) Next, followed the historical survey of the examina- 
mo since 1835, on the basis of the available docu- 
mentary materials, both primary and secondary. The sur- 
vey was directed at finding out—how and when the pre- 
sent examination system had acquiréd the defects for which 
-they are charged to-day. 


Further, the commissions and committees and other 
‘agencies, that went into the enquiry of the examination 
system from time to time, were also incorporated for dis- 
cussion in this study; for, they had all attempted to reform 
the examination system, in the light of their findings. These 
literature of different schemes of examination reform mark 


important stages in the criticism and reform of the examina- 
tion system in this country. 


(3) Thirdly, the modern trends and practices in exa- 
minations of the 


how far India might derive benefit: 
and experiences of these countries in refo 


latio , the impact of the new- 
type examination and the develop: 
in India were also discussed in t 


4 us, a ground 
V o r i ous schemes of examina- 
tion reform available in India, 


(2) By tracing the origin of th 
examination, conclusion was drawn eae ae ae 
adopted, in the first instance, on the English precedent by 
the English rulers of the country in their anxiety to popu- 
larise the western system of education in India through 
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English. Further, it was found that the system grew and 
gathered around it a few characteristic vices during 1835 to 
1882. It deyeloped subsequently further into a noto- 
riously rigid institution as a direct consequence of the pay- 
‘ment-by-result system, advocated by the Education Com- 
mission of 1882 for furthering the cause of English educa- 
ticn in India. Thus, it went on ever developing until 1904, 
when it began to be confronted with severe criticisms. The 
-period that followed was characterized by several attacks 
on the examination system in India with a view to reform- 
ing it. The movement has now ushered in a critical period, 
demanding a final judgment from the present government 
of the people, under a democratic constitution, towards the 
implementation of the age-long reform, so zealously pur- 
sued since the beginning of the present century. 

(3) By surveying briefly the reform movement of exa- 
mination in the U.K. and the U.S.A. and its impact on the 
Indian system of examination, it was found that India 
was lagging far behind in her reorganization towards build- 
ing large-scale evaluation programmes for the country. 
Incidentally the investigator indicated the possible ways of 
organization after the examples of the above mentioned 
-countries and expert opinions of ours. Further, the entire 
stock of present position of the testing programme in India, 
in relation to the demands and requirements was present- 
-ed, urging thereby for a concerted action on the part of all 
those concerned, 


Furthermore, after comparing and contrasting the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of the old and new types 
of examination (together with the expert opinion, local and 
foreign), it was found that the former must be given a 
due share of importance along with the latter. 


(4) In the light of our knowledge of the trends and 
practices’ in examination in the U.S.A. and the U.K. and 
their impact on the Indian system of examination in the 
form of various reform schemes, an attempt was Made to 
arrive at some common decision. It was suggested that 
implementation of any of the following schemes might 
solve adequately the problem of examination reform in 
India: — 

They are (i) the Radhakrishnan Commission, (ii) the 
Mudaliar Commission, (iii) the Second Narendra Deva 
Committee, together with other “examining bodies”, name- 
ly, (iv) the International Team of Experts (1954), and (v) 
the Bhopal and (vi) the Aligarh Seminars on Examination. 


Next, it was argued that the difficulty lies not in the 
impracticability of the scheme, but in the inability of the 
government to implement them. It seemed to the investi- 
gator that the present Central and State Governments are 
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i f 

ith raver problem of economic development o 

A tae are a8 much preoccupied with it to give 
more attention or money for ensuring a radical change in 
the administrative set-up of the educational system, Ac- 


cordingly, the investigator advanced the following propo- 
sals. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE EXAMINA- 
TION REFORM 


The execution of any of the examination reform 
schemes stated above will entail a huge cost, require a 


and a certain organiza- 
tional machinery to work out the plans. None of the plan- 


The State Government should mak 
line of Five Year Plan) to execute the 
in a limited area on an exploratory and 


e a scheme (in the 
examination reform 
experimental basis. 


(i) On the strength of the recommendations and argu- 
ments already advanced and discusse 
not only to reduce the number of extern 


from the burden of external exami 
secondary school course. And for this, 


(ii) The schools so selected may be asked to carry out 
reforms in their home-examinations after the suggestions of 
the Aligarh Seminar. 


to begin with), and the use of such 
day-to-day work of the pupils in i 
should also be made incumbent upon the schools. 
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(v) This body will be further entrusted with the task of 
following up the students (thus exempted from external exa- 
mination), to see how they fare in colleges and elsewhere, 
as compared to their compatriots getting through external 
examinations. 


(vi) If such investigations yield really encouraging re- 
sults, other area or areas might be taken up so as to enlarge 
the area of experimentation gradually. 


(vii) It will be necessary to follow up results of these 
experiments and modify the schemes from time to time so 
that greatest benefit can accrue from them. 


It will not be out of place to mention here that 
J. C. Ghose, Member, Planning Commission, exhorted the 
Calcutta University in its recent Centenary Celebration to 
reform the examination system (which is causing wastages. 
not in thousands but in hundreds of thousands) within 
a period of ten years to come. 


The investigator further hopes that, if the Central Gov- 
ernment can help the Local Administration of the Delhi 
State with finance and expert advice to carry out the above 
project in the High Schools or Higher Secondary Schools 
of the State, it will serve as an example and incentive for 
the State Governments to follow and emulate with advan- 
tage. 
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An Investigation into the Relationship between the 

‘Interest’ and the ‘Achievement’ in General Science of the 

Boys of Class X of the High Schools of Orissa (Sambalpur, 
Sundargarh & Balangir Districts) 


By K. B. Roy 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Teaching of General Science in Indian schools is very 
much defective and is full of drawbacks. Though the cur- 
riculum for general science has been based on the daily 
experiences of life of the pupils and their environment yet 
most of the schools in India have either ill-equipped labo- 
ratories or no laboratories. It is a constant source of amaze- 
ment to hear that the schools teach General Science without 
laboratories and equipments. 


Though the claim of General Science has been recog- 


nised beyond doubt and there has been much talk recent- 
ly of adopting a new type of curriculum for General 


most important. So it is 


, the Investigator has undertaken the investiga- 


tion in which his long experi i i 
Science was taken to be helbi Aa AEE General 


THE PROBLEM 


General Science is a compulsory subje 
final examination (Matriculation) A 0. Le ae 


» have some knowledge in General 
. consideration when 


r achievement, the 
the students might 


a 
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not have formed any interest for the subject. As maturity 
counts in the expression of interest, obviously, the XIth 
class should have been the subjects of investigation. But 
the students of XIth Class were not available at the time 
of investigation as they left the school by that time. So the 
Xth°Class boys were selected for the tests. 


The scope of the investigation was, therefore, to find 
out-— 


(1) how far the studenis are interested in General 
Science ; 


(2) how far interest is related to achievement as mea- 
sured by the objective test prepared ; 


(3) how far the interest is related to the school achieve- 
ment in General Science ; and £ 


(4) the extent of relationship between school achieve- 
ment and the achievement test administered by the 
investigator, and 


(5) in the light of the above findings to suggest the pos- 


sible ways in which interest can be harnessed to 
the achievement. 


THE PRESENT PROCEDURE 


(a) Preparation of the Interest Inventory 


The investigation though important is not without 
difficulties, First of all, the question is, how to measure 
the interest in General Science. Up till now, there is no 
such instrument with which we can measure interest accu- 
rately. In fact, only indirectly and through inference we 
are able to get a better understanding of the presence of 
attitudes or interests. 


There are two procedures which could be used to dis- 
cover the presence of scientific interest. 


(1) First, is to enquire into the students’ interest by À 
means of a questionnaire or self-rating scale. But honest 
self-rating is sometimes misleading and does not give true 
report of one’s preferences. 


(2) Secondly, to make observation and perusal of the 
anecdotal records of those events in which students show- 
ed interest or lack of it. Though the second procedure is 
fruitful, the investigator cannot do this due to want of 
time. So the investigator, having no other means to get a 
clear picture of the interest of the individual in General 
Science had to take recourse to prepare an inventory. 
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The distribution of items are as follows. The inven- 
tory consists of 150 items which are planned in activity 
form. 


(a) There are 11 or 12 items in each of the. major 
school subjects viz., English, Mathematics, Oriya, Sanskrit, 
History, Geography, Civics, Drawing & Art, Physical Edu- 
cation and other miscellaneous activities. 


(b) As the study primarily deals with the assessment 
of interest in General Science, 50 items on the different 
branches of science viz., Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoo- 
logy, Astronomy, Botany, Physiology, and Hygiene, in each 
six to seven items were set. The items were included in 
the form of scientific activity and matter of interest. 


(b) Preparation of the Achievement Test 


In order to serve the aims of science teaching in schools 
as given in the original report, the following points were 
considered while selecting test items. 


(a) Understanding the scientific terms, 


(b) REDENN important scientific facts and princi- 
ples. 


(c) Testing functional knowledge, 


Ample care was taken to cover that 
Science which has been covered by the xe cae 


True and false type 28 items 
Multiple choice 


is 20 items 
Matching 


12 items 


The average timing for each of the Achi 
and the Interest Inventory was found out ete Tes 


Administration of the Test 


Before administering the Achi 
Interest Inventory, the investi 
Sentative sample of the boys, i 
were selected in the three distric Se eee ee 
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THE COLLECTION OF DATA 
(a) The Interest Inventory 


The inventory was administered in the last week of 
December, 1956. The investigator himself administered the 
inventory. The total number of students who were given 
the Interest Inventory was 230, but at the time of the final 
administration the number was 215 in all; and out of 215 
boys, 200 cases were kept for statistical treatment. 


(b) The Achievement Test 


The Achievement Test was administered to 200 cases. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Following is the brief summary of the findings : 


(1) The coefficients of reliability of the Achievement 
test and the Interest Inventory worked out by the Split- 
Half technique were .81 + .03 & 80+  .02 respectively 
which can be taken as fairly high but the correlation co- 
efficient between the two tests is 67 which is markedly 
substantial. So interest is positively and significantly cor- 
related to achievement; and achievement in any subject 
depends on the interest in it. 


(2) Validity of the test could not be prophesied as the 
investigator did not have any reliable criterion which could 
be used for validation. But the correlation between the 
Interest score and school marks which is -47, shows that 
there is positive relationship though not high. 


(3) As regards relation between the school marks and 
the achievement test scores r was found out to be ‘38 
which is very low. The reasons for this have been stated 
before. 


(4) The insignificant positive skewness on the Achieve- 
ment test scores shows that there is no marked divergence 
of the distribution from the normalcy and the test may be 
taken as a good one considering the various limitations of 
the teaching and school conditions. 


(5) The insignificant negative skewness on the Interest 
scores shows that there is practically no divergence from 
the normalcy of distribution and hence it can be inferred 
that the students in general are interested in General 
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Science and accordingly they have done well in the achieve- 
ment test administered by the investigator but the interest 
is affected by various reasons of which teaching condition 
and methods of teaching are some of them. 


(6) Teachers seem to take little care of the students’ 
interest and are indifferent to the progress of the students. 
Their ratings in the present set-up cannot be relied upon. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Since interest and achievement in General Science 
have a positive relationship greater achievement may be- 


ensured if interest is explored, properly nourished and 
maintained. 


: technique of teaching may 
be employed to develop their interest which may help them 
for better achievement. 
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A Survey of the Present State of the Organisational Pat- 
terns of Student Self-Government in the Higher Secondary 
Schools of Delhi 


By L. K. Tripathi 


INTRODUCTION 
According to the modern pedagogy students should not. 
be merely the passive recipients of knowledge ; they should 
be allowed to participate in the extra-curricular activities: 
of the school for acquiring practical knowledge for being 
trained citizens in future life. Their training for leader- 
ship or followership becomes obvious if they are allowed 
to work in an organised body. This principle of organi- 
sation gives rise to the concept of Student Self-Government 
in schools, Good has defined Student Self-Government as 
_ “the maintenance of order and the regulation of matters of 
conduct in school by elected representatives chosen from. 
the student body by the students themselves. Student 
Self-Government is functioning in the schools of our coun- 
try in the form of Council of Monitors, Student Council, 
Sfudent Parliament or the like. In some of the High and 
Higher Secondary Schools of Delhi, Student Council has. 
been organised for the last few years. How the Councils of 
these schools have been organised, what their specific pat- 
terns are should call for study. With this end in view, the 
present investigator surveyed the organisational patterns 
of Student Council in the Higher Secondary Schools of 
Delhi only. He could not take up the cases of the High 
Schools on account of the limited time. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Though the immediate purpose was to study the exist- 
ing condition of Student Self-Government in Delhi schools, 
yet the ultimate purpose was that on the basis of the re- 
sults of the study, people in the line of education would 
spare a time to think how best Student Self-Government 
could be organised in the schools and colleges of our 
country. 
PROCEDURE ADOPTED FOR THE STUDY 

The study comes under the orbit of the Normative 
Survey Method. It used the interview technique for the 
collection of the data. The data were collected from the 
Principals of the schools on the basis of a questionnaire. 


Before the collection of data, all the Higher Secondary 
Schools of Delhi had been contacted to know whether they 
had organised Student Self-Government. It was found 
that twenty-five schools had been able to introduce this 
system up to the time of the present survey which was, 
4—2 G.I.E. Delhi/59 
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ted from October, 1956 to January, 1957. So, ulti- 
ae the TESA study was limited to collecting data 
from these twenty-five schools only. 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


1. The beginning of the Student Council Organisation 
in the Higher Secondary Schools of Delhi goes back to the 
year 1942. Till the year 1957 it has been organised in 
twenty-five such schools. 


2. In most of the schools, through orientation talks 
attempts have been made every year to bring home to the 
students the aims and objectives, and the powers and 
duties of the Council. 


3. Election by students and nomination by the Princi- 
pals—both the courses of action have been followed for 
selecting members for the Council, 


4. Except in one school, members have been elected to 
the Council from Class Sections, In one school, they have 
been elected from Home Rooms. 


5. The Home Room Organisation ha: 
importance in the schools, Though tw 
have the Home Room Organ: 
Rooms have not been 
in one school only, 


s Not been given due 
enty per cent schools 
isation, members of the Home 
represented in the Council except 


F 6. In eighty per cent of the schools, the Council does 
not include the whole student body because in these schools 


students of junior classes are not represented in the 
Council. 


7. Members of the Council have been elected in most 
cases from big groups. This shows that the average stu- 
dent oe not feel that he has been represented in the 
‘Council. 


3 8. In seventy-six per cent schools there are staff repre- 
‘sentatives in the Council; but in most cases they have 
been nominated by the Principals. Here the rights of the 


staff for electing their own representatives have been 
ignored, 


9. The Councils of the schools can be divided into two 


‘types—(1) Types according to the source of membership and 
(2) Types on the basis of organisation. 


= According to the former types, members have been 
elected to the Councils from Class Sections and Home 
Rooms. There are no other sources like School Clubs and 
School Societies from which representation has been made 
to the Council. Students have been, in most cases, assigned 
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to Home Rooms on the method of vertical sectioning. There 
are Home Room Committees in eight per cent schools; 
but they are not represented in the Council. 


The latter types of the Councils are the types which 
have Class Officers like Monitors and Captains, and also 
follow the National Government pattern, In twelve per 
eent schools the Council has been constituted by Class 
Monitors. In eighty-four per cent schools the Council is 
the copy of the National Government i.é., it has a Cabinet 
of Ministers ; and in the remaining sixteen per cent schools 
the Council is ornamented by a Central Body of Executives 
like President, Secretary and Executive Members, 


10. In sixteen per cent of the schools students are 
‘divided into political parties: Congress and Opposition 
and are led to adult political campaigns in matters of 
election. ` 


11. As regards the internal organisation of the Council ; 
each Council has set up different Committees charged with 
certain duties to perform, Twenty per cent of the schools 
have Student Court with student judges. The usual num- 
ber of judges in the Court is three, : 


12. Most of the schools have provided a written oath 
to be taken by the members of the Council in the installa- 
tion ceremony. The term of the Councils of all the schools 
is one year. The Principals, though retain the veto-power, 
have never exercised it and have never dissolved the Coun- 
cil on any ground. On the whole, the Principals of the 
schools of Delhi are found to have a good will to infuse 
into the minds of the students the spirit of democracy by 
allowing them to share the common responsibility of the 
school activities equally with the school personnel. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It has been evident from the present study that the 
students have been given greater share in the organisa- 
tion of their own affairs. It has kept them busy and engaged 
and employed their energies in useful activities, It has train- 
ed them in the art of citizenship and self-discipline which 
would help them to organise the society in later life, The 
students of these schools are enjoying the joy of self-reali- 
sation. so to say, All these answer the question why Stu- 
dent Self-Government should be introduced in the school 


of our country. 
Now the question arises how to organise Student Self- 


government in the best possible way. Some educators sug- 
gest that the Home Room System should be the basis of 
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organising Student Self-government in schools. Baker de- 
fines Home Room as “a regular school period, usually week- 
ly, in which the teacher or sponsor meets with an orga- 
nised group of students for the purpose of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with members, and through individual 
contacts and programmes and activities, promotes the de- 
velopment of certain personal ideals, knowledges, and 
habits not regularly provided for in the teaching of tradi- 
tional school subjects.” There will be provisions for at 
least three Home Room periods per week, The Home 
Room periods should be placed in the earlier part prefera- 
bly in the second or third period of the time table, in view 
of the fact that students at that time would attend them 
in cool mind. The whole student body should be divided 
according to a number of Home Rooms on the basis of ver- 
tical sectioning because this method acquaints 
pupils with the senior ones. Each H 
consist more than i 


the student committee if the Principal 
possesses democratic attitude, ee ae 
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An Introduction of the Reading Interests of Boys and Girls 
of Class X of Delhi State in Newspapers and Pericdicals 


By L. Ray 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Purpose determines action. The present study has in 
it a definite purpose. The study has been undertaken with 
the purpose of finding out the reading interests of the 
adolescent boys and girls with the ultimate end in view 
that. its results can be utilized by teachers to guide the 
adolescent boys and girls in the development of proper in- 
terest in the reading of newspapers and periodicals, 

Other specific purposes are as follows: 

(a) To find out whether the boys and girls of class X 

are interested in newspapers and periodicals. 

(b) To find out whether they read them or not. 

(c) To find out how many of them read them regular- 
ly. 

(d) To find out whether there is any difference bet- 
ween the reading interest of boys and that of the 
girls in this respect. 

(e) To see whether there is any relation between their 
hobbies and interest of reading newspapers and 
periodicals. 

(£) To see whether they get newspapers and periodicals 
from school, from home or from any other sources. 

(g) To see the amount of guidance given by the teach- 
ers in the school and parents at home in order to 
see the relationship between this guidance and 
reading interest of the adolescents. 

(h) To find out the opinions of the teachers and the 
librarians about their attitudes towards these two 
media of communication. 

(i) To find out what these teachers and librarians have 
to suggest for the improvement upon the reading 
interest of this adolescent group. 


HYPOTHESES 

Hypotheses formulated by the investigator are as fol- 

lows: 

(1) Our students of high and higher secondary school 
do not know how to make the proper use of their 
leisure time. 

(2) Some of them do not at all read newspapers and 
periodicals. 
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`of them choose the newspapers or items of 
o a or periodicals haphazardly without any 
guidance. DNB i 
(4) They have not formed their reading interest in 
newspapers and periodicals, 
(5) Their parents, relatives, or teachers do not help in 
their choices of reading materials from newspapers 
and magazines. 


(6) They do not get proper supply of newspapers and 
periodicals either at home or in school. 


THE PRESENT PROCEDURE 


(a) Method Used 
The method followed in the present investigation is 
the “normative survey method” 


EV CR SULES as the information about 
present activities is aimed at for guiding us in our future 
plan. 


mosphere both in the family and in 
ed in the immediate future. 


(b) Collection of Data 
The data were collected b 


dents. questionnaires II and III were i : 
teachers who teach the main ected eo, them The 


subjects in the Xth class 
were selected as respondents. : S 
TABLE I 
The distribution of students, age-wise 
Schools A BOIDH E IE G/H|/1 J Total 
Number 
of 30 | 26 | 41 | 30 | 27 | 36 | 97 | 40 28 | 25 | 310 
students | 


| 
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Taste IL 
The distribution of students, age-wise 
Age-group 14+ | 15+ 16+ Total | 
| Boys 56 | -75 25 156 
| Girls 62 | 72 20 154 
| 
j Total 118 | 147 45 310 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


In summarising the results of this investigation the 
limitation of the sample must not be forgotten. The results 
are to be considered in relation to the schools under sur- 
vey, though one may expect more or less the similar result 
in the adolescent boys and girls in other schools too. 
Findings of this investigation are the following : 


y 1. Reading occupies a very important place in the free 
‘time activities and hobbies of the boys and girls of class 
X. 79 per cent of the boys and 66 per cent of the girls 
named reading as one of the free time activities. 


Taste III 


No. of students in percentage naming different kinds of 
leisure time activities 


S.No. | Activities named by the students Boys (in Girls (in j 
percentage) percentage) 
Reading: 79 66 = 

pays aig DR E 
| Collection TA 4 
Gardening rm | “3 3 6 
Photography | 3 PA 3 

Lancia bd) 3 a 
g Needle work | on 10 
8. Knitting i 8 

| 


pn SvVvwmm"mnm"—=- 
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schools provide any regular period for free 

ade ae some af the boys and girls get time after 

aoe school work, yet most of the boys and girls do not 

find sufficient time. 78 per cent of the boys and 86 per cent 
of the girls get very little time for their free reading. 


Taste IV 


. of students in percentages showing the amount of time 
Ae spent on their free reading 


Pupils | Much Little No Time | Blank 
Boys (in percentages) | 14 | 78 8 
| 
Girls (in percentages) 9 86 | 3 | 2 


3. English is predominant over mother-tongue in the 
field of free reading. 99 per cent of the boys and 94 per 
cent of the girls read in English, 


TABLE V 
No. of students in percentages reading in different 
languages 
Pupils | et English | Bengali | Punjabi | Urdu 
Boys (in percentages) 85 99 34 | 4 8 


Girls (in percentages) 


| 
| 
| 9% o | 5 


| 
Wall ae 


5, Elders at home do not discuss regularly with these 
students important news items, Moreover, English news- 
papers are not kept in most of the homes. This shows that 
parents are not very much interested in their children’s 
reading of the daily newspaper, and they have no fascina- 
tion for English papers. Some parents do not know how to 
read and write their own mother tongue; so there is no 
other alternative. 
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6. Story books, newspapers, magazines are preferred 
“by boys and girls as reading materials for leisure time 
reading. More boys than girls read newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


7, English papers are read more than those in the 
Indian languages by these boys and girls both in the school 
‘and at home. The Hindustan Times is the most popular 
paper. 74 per cent of the boys and 82 per cent of the girls 
read the Hindustan Times. On the average, most of the 
boys read two newspapers daily. 


8, Head lines or front page news about our country 
are read by most of the boys and girls who read news- 
papers. But more boys are interested in sports and more 
“girls are interested in cinema corners and radio pro- 
_ grammes. 


TABLE XI 
Interest bias of boys and girls 


Percen- | Percen- Dina 
Subject tage | tage |between| Sd. | t-ratio 
matter of of pecen 
boys girls S 
Head-lines or 
Front page- 84:98 | 87-45 | 2.47 | 4.1 60 
News about our 
country. 75.54 | 80.34 4.80 =e) -98 
Foreign News 65.33 | 58.33 7.00 5.8 1521 
Sports 83.33 | 42.42 | 40.91 5.2 7.87* 
Magazine Sec- 
tions. 53.33 | 49.24 | 4.09 5,9, .69 
Readers’ Letters | 19.33 | 16.67 | 2.66 4.5 .59 


Weather Charts | 53 33 | 46.97 | 6.36 559 1.1 


| 


Cinema Corner | 47.33 | 62.12 14.79 5.8 2.5* 
Radio Progra- 

mme 44.67 | 56.06 | 11.39 SHY) Ee) 
Anything else 10.00 5:3 4.70 3.8 1.2 


*Statistically significant at .05 level. 
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irls read quite a number of magazines = 
the Ea a Illustrated Weekly of India, Sports: 
and Pastime, Hindustan, Chandamama, Desh, among the- 
boys; and Illustrated Weekly, Filmfare, Dharmayug, Sarita, 
Woman and Home among the girls. 39 per cent of the boys: 
and 60 per cent of the girls read “Illustrated Weekly”. 


10. Boys spend more time on newspapers than girls: 
and they also start the reading of newspapers at an earlier- 
age than girls. 


11. These students read magazines for general know-- 
ledge, improvement of language, for enjoyment and for- 
materials of special interest. 


12. There is a difference between the felt need for 
newspapers by the boys and the girls and between the stu- 
dents and the teachers, Some students think that the sup- 
ply of newspapers in the school is sufficient. 


13. Teachers seldom discuss the news items with the stu- 
dents. Most of the schools 


do not issue Magazines for 
reading at home and very few stu 


dents give suggestions 
for buying magazines in the school. So lack of proper faci- 
lity is conspicuous, 


14. Illustrated Weekly of India and Dharmayug are- 
mostly named by the students as the magazines they would 
like to buy if they get money, 


15. Girls are more fond of stories; whereas pictures: 
and articles are more favoured by the boys, 

16. Home atmosphere of those students who do not. 
read newspapers and Magazines is not congenial at all. 
Some of the parents do not let their daughters read maga- 
zines, 


17. In most of the schools newspapers and magazines 
are kept on the stand, on the table and on the open shelf. 


18. The supply of magazines in all the schools is not 
equally sufficient. The number of magazines supplied in 
the school varies from 7 to 40. 


19. Some students prefer magazines to story books ac- 
cording to the opinion of 625 per cent of the librarians. 
20. Many schools provide facilities like debate, literary 
competition for the encourageme 


nt of reading habits. 
21. Most of the teachers ar 


of newspapers and ma 
bett 


e of the opinion that reading. 
gazines helps the students to have- 
er power of expression and language. 
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An Investigation into’ the Interest Evinced and. the Diffi- 
culties Encountered in Learning English by the Higher 
Secondary Students of Delhi Schools . 


By P. P. Menon 
INTRODUCTION 


The present study is an attempt to find out the in- 
terests of the pupils and the difficulties they encounter in the 
process of learning the language. The term ‘interest’ has 
a wide connotation. Here it is taken to mean the verbal 
expression of the interests of the pupils. Similarly, what- 
ever the pupils think they find difficult is denoted by the 
term, “difficulty”. 


Interests can be revealed from many angles. This. 
study deals only with expressed interests of the pupils. It 
is possible that there may be wide discrepancies between 
what they say they like to do and what they do well. 
Nevertheless, it is worthwhile to explore the clues which 
lead to the knowledge of the areas of the language where 


their interests lie. 


The assumption on which the investigation is based 
are that the pupils are interested in the language, but that 
standard of their achievement is not up to the mark. The 
present work has been undertaken primarily to find out : 


(a) whether the pupils are really interested, 
(b) if they are, which areas of English interest them 
more, and 
(c). what factors are responsible for the falling stan- 
dards. 
The study was confined to the Higher Secondary pu- 
pils of the Delhi schools which begin the study of English 
from the sixth class. 


THE PRESENT PROCEDURE 


To collect the data, a questionnaire was constructed 
and administered to 200 pupils of ninth, tenth and eleventh 
classes of eight Higher Secondary schools, Of these four 
were boys’ schools and the others were girls’ schools. 


The questionnaire was framed on the basis of the 
following factors contributing to pupils’ interests and 
difficulties. 

I. The questionnaire contained a list of alternatives sug- 

gesting the reasons for studying English, so as to 
bring out the aims as understood by them. 
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were a series of questions to find out their 
ta Poe in the three skills of speaking, reading 
and writing. 


i) Another group of questions dealt with their in- 

o) teresis ir the activities involved in each skill. 
The classification of activities under each skill 
is given below: 


(a) Speaking: conversation, poetry recitation, 
prose recitation, debates, drama & reading 
aloud. 


(b) Reading: stories, lives of great men, scientific 
essays, humorous essays, and essays describing 
travel and adventure. 


(c) Writing: descriptive essays, narration of a 
story, reflective essays and imaginative essays. 


(ii) For a further analysis of their interests, the vari- 
ous areas were taken up. They were:— 


(a) Prose 
(b) Poetry 
(c) Grammar 
(d) Translation 
(e) Composition. 
(iii) From these generalizations 


formation was sought re 
prose and poetry lessons 
them, 


» More particular in- 
garding the types of 
most interesting to 


(iv) Another question was 


included wi iew 
finding out the pupil’s i woe iewi 


nterest in vocabulary. 


questionnaire was con- 


ies th i 
The difficulties the apes s the pupils encounter. 


were in connection ith thy aie sought to reveal 
wi iffer : i 
English such as © different aspects of 


(a) Prose 

(b) Poetry 

(c) Translation 
(d) Grammar 
(e) Composition 


i 


S7 


The following are the reasons given by the pupils for 
studying English: 


Taste No. I 
Showing the reasons for studying English 
1. It is compulsory 7.5 per cent 
2. It is essential for getting a job 16 ty 
3. Many people know English. ... ... 5.5 o 
4. It will increase your general knowledge 48.5 ” 
DPXou like ati ae So ar 22O et 


i ae following are the panic) preferences fon the three 
skills 


Tape No. II 
Showing the pupils’ preferences for the three skills 


| 
Very much |Somewhat | Notat all 


1, Speaking in English. è . 69. Per cent |27 Per cent| 4 Per cent 
2. Reading in English. . . 55.5 , (38 ,, 652 5, 
3. Writing in English . d :13910 55 41 5 19.5 
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Those who do not like to write in English give the 
following reasons: 


1. 1.5 per cent, because they do not like writing 
at all. 

2 3 per cent, because their hand-writing is bad. 

3. 2 per cent, because of weak spelling. 

4. 4 per cent, because the teacher finds too many 


faults with their work. 
Pupils also show the percentage of preference for acti- 
vities involved in speaking: 
Taste No. IIL 


Showing the percentage of students’ preference for activities. 
involved in speaking. 


Preferences 
Activities Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
a. Conversation . aes 21:5017 19.5 12 7 = 100 
b. Poetry Recitation + 14.5 15.5 22:5 16 21 10.5 = 100 
c. Prose Recitation + 23571 12 21.5 29.5 20.5 = 100: 
d. Debates . : + 17-5 20 19-5 13.5 14 15.5-= 100 
e. Drama . - s OL: 19-5 14-5 14-5 10.5 9 = 100 


f. Reading aloud 3 > re AN 11.5 14 13-5 12.5 37.5 = 100 
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The following are the percentage of preferences fot 
reading materials. 


Taste No. IV 
Percentage of students’ preference for reading materials 
Preferences 

Reading materials Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
a. Stories . > . + 51.5 17 10 10 11.5 = 100 
b. Lives of great men . = 2125 26 27 17 8.5 = 100 
c. Scientific essays : < 18:5 16:57 18.5 23.5 33 = 100 
-d, Humorous essays . 4 BG 16.5 20 30.5 21.5 = 100 
e. Essays describing travel 

adventure . 6 = 12:5 25.5 23.5 22 16.5 = 100 


The following are the percenta 


ges of preferences for 
the different aspects of the languagi 


Taste No. V 


Percentage of students’ preference for the different aspects 
of the language 


Preferences 


Aspects of the language Ist 2nd ` 3rd 4th Sth 

a. Prose texts . .:25 26:5-15 18 15.5 = 100 
b. Poetry selections « 28,5 20 15.5 18.5 17.5 = 100 
c. Grammar , . VEN 11.5 1g 21 26 = 100 
d. Translation . - 13.0 23.0 18.0 23.5 22.5 = 100 
e. Composition . - 9.0 20.5 32.5 20.0 18.5 = 100 


THE FINDINGS 


own chance of success in any field of activity. 
The pupils’ desire to achieve an ade uat 
the three skills : speaking, reading ang Writing boo ee 
ly revealed. Of the three skills, s king seems to a aal 
most. In the activities involved in sop. Dpi 


ré to , conversati t 
than towards recitation and reading aloud, a E 
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As regards interests in the reading material, stories 
are greatly favoured, followed by biographies. Strangely 
enough, scientific and humorous essays have the least pre- 
ference though essays describing travel and adventure ap- 
peal to some. 


In writing English, the pupils’ interests are stuck in 
a groove. They show a definite reluctance to leave the 
beaten track and venture on something novel. But new 
ideas do appeal to them as for instance, writing to a foreign 
pen friend. Evidently, the pupils do not find any relation- 
ship between writing to a pen friend and writing in the 
English class room. It indicates that language learning is 
still a compartmental process and it has not been possible 
to make the pupils understand that what they learn in a 
prose lesson can be carried over to a grammar class and 
what they learn in a composition class can help them to 
write a letter correctly. 


It is seen that a rigid adherence to the text books in 
‘English has led to a very narrow conception of the aims 
of language learning. A reasonable mastery over a text 
and the possession of sufficient knowledge to answer the 
questions arising out of the text is given more importance 
than the acquisition of facility in the expressional skills. 
What is more unfortunte is that very often pupils in the 
top class have to work again and again through the same 
books, the purpose of such a policy being to prepare the 
pupils for the all-important final examination. All initia- 
tive is curbed and the chief pupil-activity is committing 
a host of sentences and ideas to memory. The pupils ap- 
pear to be so used to the texts that language learning is 
always associated with the texts they follow in the class. 
In spite of all the loving care the texts receive in the class, 
many of the pupils find them difficult which indicates that 
the silent inactive array of printed symbols are not trans- 
formed into living speech, which is the main function of 
the texts to be realized in the class room. 


When the objectives of foreign language teaching are 
not achieved, the pupils face the difficulties. Of these, the 
difficulties regarding grammar stand out predominantly. 
The study reveals that learning of formal grammar is 
treated as an end in itself and not as a means to language 
study. Consequently, the rules and definitions learnt in 
the grammar class are only passively absorbed by the 
pupils and seldom applied to speaking, reading and writing 
the language. 


In spite of all the modern researches done on transla- 
tion which disproved its efficacy in language learning, one 
wonders why it is still retained in the curriculum. But 
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isi there it is, still present and is impending the- 
at pupils and arin them disinterested, The in- 
vestigation clearly shows that translation is found very 
difficult by the pupils particularly because they cannot 
recall the equivalent words. English being a foreign langu-- 
age, the structures and languages are very different from 
those of the pupils’ mother-tongue and translation involves 
a laborious process of trying to find words which will con- 
vey the same meaning in a foreign tongue. 


In conclusion, it may be said that English is a subject 
in which pupils are greatly interested. But though they 
are interested, it is also seen that they experience many 
difficulties because of lack of understanding of the essen- 
tial objectives of foreign language teaching which in its 


turn has led to a wrong approach to the teaching of 
English. 


With a re-orientation of the aims of teaching English, 
real progress can be achieved because the main ingredient, 
which is interest, is already there. Without interest, suc- 
cess is unobtainable. The pupils are for studying the 
language and once the teaching is geared to the interests 


of the pupils, foreign language learning will have proved its 
usefulness. 
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A Study of the Adjustment of Delhi University Students 
To Campus Life 


By P. R. Ramcharan 


INTRODUCTION 


The potential leaders of Indian thought and life are 
found among the college students now being trained in 
Indian Universities. The miniature society of college life 
closely parallels life in the surrounding culture, and of- 
fers unequalled opportunity for these students to gain ex- 
cellent experience in democratic citizenship. “There are 
many things learned which are not taught, and some which 
cannot be unlearned,”—ideals, values and attitudes are 
caught through the social atmosphere more than they are 
earned through classroom instruction. 


Residential living entails the sharing of common in- 
terests and activities, and the willingness to give and take, 
incorporating independent young people from all parts of 
the country and from many other lands. Representatives 
from diverse social, economic, cultural, and geograpical 
backgrounds come together under one roof, gather together 
as one lively company, and pass through a profoundly dis- 
turbing yet wonderfully exhilarating experience, rarely 
repeated in later life for these students. They include a 
real cross-section of the university population, and the ad- 
justment they make to campus life is of vital importance. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF STUDY 


i Delhi University is now 35 yeni Ad and. sane Pee 
ast t corporate campus life is gra 
realized oot present location. The adjustment college 
students make from home to the new situation of campus 
life may be determined by their attitudes expressed and in- 
terests ‘displayed concerning various aspects of hostel liv- 
ing, courses of study and socio-recreational activities, and 
ese are used as the bases for evaluating adjustment in 
this investigation: A study of the Adjustment of Delhi 
Niversity Students to Campus life as revealed by ieir 
ttitudes and Interests. The study has been limited toit e 
undergraduate student population residing in hostels situa- 


ted in the campus area. 


. The following purposes were kept in mind while this, 
investigation was being conducted:— 
5—2 C.I.E. Delhi/59. 
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1. Appraisal of existing trends of students’ attitudes 
regarding various aspects of campus life with relation to— 

(i) residential accommodation, 

(ii) mess facilities, 

(iii) health facilities, 

(iv) library facilities, 

(v) studies, 

(vi) socio-recreational and cultural activities, 


2. Gathering of information concerning— 
(i) family detaiis, 
(ii) linguistic background, 
(iii) reading interests. 
(iv) hobbies, 
(v) vocational plans, 
(vi) religious interests, 
(vii) interest in politics, 


3. Possible comparative studies of — 

(i) academic year levels and adjustments, 
(ii) sex and adjustment, 
(iii) family background and adjustment. 


PROCEDURE ADOPTED 


l _fo oboration of evidence and infor- 
mation about existing facilities, 


1. Planning of the 
S: 


ma Questionnaire anq Selection of 


dents ; and observations were m 
the campus. 


B. A preliminary draft of the questionnaire was con- 
structed, and a pilot study was conducted among a small 
group of hostel students at the Central Institute of Educa- 
tion, Delhi. 
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C. Returns were assessed for errors, ambiguities, and 
irrelevant material. Suggestions for improvement given 
by 8 competent authorities who studied the questionnaire 
were utilized. Final alterations and revisions were made on 
the bases of these. 


D. The final form of the questionnaire consisted of 122 
items divided into 3 main sections dealing with 


(i) personal data including personal and family de- 

tails, scholastic details, linguistic information, and 
- vocational plans ; 

(ii) interests and activities comprising on and off cam- 
pus activities, reading interests, friends, house of 
sleep, hobbies, and membership in organizations ; 
and 

(iii) attitudes and interests concerning residence life 
in the areas of hostel, mess, health, courses of 
study and the use of the library, and socio-recrea- 
tional activities. 


2. Sampling: The 8 institutions accommodating under- 
graduate students in hostels on the campus were St. Ste- 
phens College, Miranda House, Hindu College, Hans Raj 
College, Ramjas College, Kiroi Mal College, Indra Prastha 
College and Shri Ram College of Commerce. The popula- 
tion numbered 410, including 281 men and 129 women. 
Questionnaires were distributed to these students, and after 
rejections, 232 returns were assessed. 


3. Administration: This was done personally during a 
series of after-dinner sessions. The completion of the 
whole form took each respondent approximately 20 to 25 
minutes. 

4, Interviews: Corroboratory information concerning 
areas covered in the questionnaire was obtained through 
informal interviews of 8 students, who were leaders, each 
lasting approximately 10 to 15 minutes. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


In view of the findings of this appraisal study of ex- 
isting trends in some phases of campus life, certain tenta- 
tive conclusions were arrived at, which were limited in 
their application to the section of the population sampled. 


1. The influence of family background on adjustment 
did not seem significant. It appeared, however, 
that the first children in a family had the best 
chance of attending college, and the opportunities 
decreased as the size of the family increased. 


gi 


D 


~ 


œ 


so 


10. 


. More students 
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Approximately one-half of the students had made 


post-graduation plans, and their choice of vocations: 
was limited in range. 


The many advantages of residence life were not. 


tilized by the students. They were satisfied 
aed wane E of hostel living except for gene- 
ral service facilities, dining service and meals, pro- 
vision for medical facilities; and in 2 hostels, the 
common room facilities, 


. In the area of studies, positive attitudes were regis- 


tered for courses, lectures and professors, but 
there was dissatisfaction with tutorials and faculty- 
student relationships. 


The college libraries were utilized by a majority of 
students; the Delhi University Library by appro- 
ximately one-half of the group; and a significant 
minority utilized no library services. Fiction was 
the most popular choice of leisure-time reading, 
specially among the women, 


Students were engaged in a wide variety of hobbies, 
numbering 22. Favourite pastimes were reading, 


sports and games, musical activities, photography, 
and stamp-collecting. 


preferred to live on the campus ra- 
ther than away from the campus, but did not ex- 
press marked preferences for campus activities. 


. Socio-recreational life was regarded as less than 


satisfactory. Students often participated in extra- 
curricular and leasure-time activities, but found 
Opportunities for social life on the campus limited, 
and facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation less 
than satisfactory, A minority group of students 
affirmed membership in organizations, most of 
which were campus organizations, Student Unions 
were rated fairly Satisfactory. There was average 


interest shown in religion, and little interest in 
politics. 


The effect of increasing experience, age and matu- 
rity of interests displayed and attitudes expressed 


was apparently much less than one might expect, 
and was shown chiefly in a few specific interests 
and attitudes, 


The effects of sex differences on attitudes and in- 
terests were insignificant, except where certain 
types of interests and activities were usually as- 
sociated with either sex. 
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‘An Investigation into the Problems related to the Pre- 
paration of Teachers for Teaching English to Secondary 
School Children in India 


By P. V. Mehta 


‘THE PROBLEM 
The present study arose out of the generally observed 
and much deplored fact of falling standards of English 
in the country. A not-very-effective preparation of 
teachers for teaching the subject was felt to be responsible 
for the sorry state of affairs more than any other factor. 
‘Therefore, the main field of investigation was the program- 
mes and procedures of training teachers for teaching En- 
glish adopted in the various post-graduate teacher training 
institutions in India. 
The basic assumptions on which the whole study stands 
are: 
(1) since English will continue to be taught as a 
school subject, it must be taught well, 
(2) the effectiveness or otherwise of teaching English 
lies largely in the hands of teachers, and 
(3) teacher training institutions must prepare efficient 
teachers for English. 


‘THE PROCEDURE 

In the present investigation the main steps followed 
after the selection of the problem had been: collection, ana- 
lysis and interpretation of the data, followed by a critical 
evaluation of the existing conditions. The main source of 
information, besides the syllabuses for teacher training 
‘courses in India, had been the post-graduate training insti- 
tutions themselves. Questionnaire technique was adopted 
for the collection of data. 

For making an objective study of the current practices 
in different institutions, two questionnaires were devised—- 
one, for the lecturers of English in Training Colleges, and 
the other, for the trainees specializing in the teaching of 


English. 
The questionnaire for training college lecturers of En- 
lish was divided into seven sections. The following is an 
‘outline of the main fields on which information and opinion 
were asked: 
1. Candidates and their equipment. 
9, Programme of work followed. 
(a) Theory: lectures, seminars, tutorials and li- 
© brary reading. 
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(b) Practice teaching. 
(e) Sessional work. 
(d) Practical classes and remedial work. 


3. Follow-up studies and Inservice education, 
inions about the syllabus and programmes of 

*. eee ‘and suggestions about the direction in which 
reorganisation of the plan for preparation of 
English teachers should move. 

The questionnaire included queries (32 items) about 


objective facts, as well as individual opinion and evalua- 
ticn of them on the following points: 


1. Reasons for their choice of English. 
2. The conditions and extent of command over English. 
3 


- Relative importance attached to different language 
skills, 

4. Worthwhile experience gained during the course. 
. The use of material aids, 

. The relative contribution 
inspection. 


An evaluation of the course in regard to training 
for teaching English. 


Q N 


of the various means of 


oa 


Sixty lecturers’ and four hundred trainees’ r 
formed the basis of the present study. 
Data thus recei 


analysed, interprete 
heads ; 


esponses: 


ved from 60 Training Colleges were 
d and discussed under the following: 


1. Candidates for Training in English teaching, 
2. Programmes of Works 
3. Syllabuses. 


4. Facilities for Inservice Education of English Tea-- 
chers. 


5. Opinions about the Course. 
The main facts that the data have revealed, the pro- 
blems that emerge from those facts and figures, and the 
possible: solutions of those problems are outlined below 
together with a few general recommendations for improve-- 
ment in the field. 


FACTS REVEALED 
(a) In relation to Trainees: 


(1) The number of candidates offering English as a 


teaching subject is as large as 50% of the total 
trainees. 
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(2) A very large majority of them are very poorly 
equipped for the job. 
(b) In relation to Programmes of work: 
(1) The programme of work is narrow. 
(i) tt PE includes theory and practice teaching 
Gi) Sessional work is not duly planned. 
Gii) Remedial and general work are virtually absent. 
(2) Theory is usually unrealistic. 
(i) Lectures are the common medium of instruction. 


(ii) Seminars and tutorials are neither a regular fea- 
ture nor satisfactorily conducted. 


(iii) Use of library is inadequate. 

(3) Practice teaching is too formal. 

(i) It is too limited in range and scope. 

(ii) Guidance and supervision are not very satisfac- 
tory. 

(iii) Help from school teachers is not regular. 

(4) Sessional work is not always adopted to present 
needs. 

(i) Preparation of material aids is quite common, 

(ii) Construction and administration of tests in English 


is not usual. 
(iii) Criticism of text-books and syllabuses is very in- 


frequent. 
(5) Remedial work and classes in practical skills are 
virtually absent. 
(i) Speech training and phonetics classes are rare. 
(ii) Dramatie and verse reading are even rarer, 
(iii) Literature and language instruction is not given 
at all. 


(c) In relation to Syllabuses : 

(1) Svllabuses are generally out-of-date, and do not 
take into consideration the latest findings in the 
teaching of English as a Foreign language. 

2) Most of them do not co-ordinate with the changed 
school syllabus. 

(d) In relation to Inservice Teacher Education: 

(1) Need for further instruction is widely recognized. 
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(2) Few facilities are present for follow-up studies of 

ex-trainees of English. 
3) Facilities for Inservice 
G chers are very limited. 
(4 


The responsibility of arranging for further educa- 
tion has not bee 


n taken up by proper organizations 
and associations. 


Education of English tea- 


LS 


(e) In relation to Opinions about the Course: 


(1) The current courses of education for English tea- 
chers are not considered satisfactory by a majority 

of the lecturers. 

More emphasis on practical work, vocal efficiency, 

practical guidance and on content of English lan- 

guage than at present is voted as desirable by a 

majority. 


(3) Time devoted to training for teaching English is not 
Considered sufficient by the majority. 

(4) More lecturers think it desirable to have English 
offered as a single subject for training in teaching 
than to have the course extended to two years. 

PROBLEMS EMERGING FROM THESE FACTS 

(a) In relation to Candidates: 

(1) How to restrict training for teaching English to the 

fit though few candidates only? 

(2) How to select suitable candidates for training? 


(b) In relation to Programmes of Work: 


(1) In what Way should the training programme for 
teachers of English be reorganised? 

(2) How can the difficulties that stand in the way of re- 
organization be overcome? 


(c) In relation to Syllabuses: 

(1) Why are the s 

(2) What form sho 
English take? 


(d) In relation to Inservice-Teacher Education: 

(1) Why is it particularly necessary to have inservice 
education for teachers of English 

(2) Who should organize it? 


(3) What form should it take? 
(e) In relation to Opinions about the Course: 


(1) How to increase the time allotted to the preparation 
of teachers for English ? 


2 


D: 


- 


yllabuses not revised? 


uld the reviseq Syllabus for teaching 
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(2) Is it necessary to have specialist training for tea- 
ching English ? 

(3) What should be the nature of a course of training 
suited to the needs of teachers for English as a fore- 
ign language? 


"THE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS DISCUSSED 
4 1. The desirability of having specialist teachers of En- 

-glish in schools rather than the practice of having any or all 
teachers to teach English. s 

2. Proficiency in English language especially in spoken 
English, to serve as the main criterion for selection of suit- 
able candidates. 

3. Reorganization of Programmes of Work so as to ful- 


-fil the following requirements: 


(i) There should be fewer lectures on theoretical topics. 

Gi) Seminars and tutorials must be regularly held with 
smäll groups and should be based on practical expe- 
rience and problems of trainees. 

(iii) Library reading should be encouraged and well 
guided. 

(iv) More and varied experience in teaching English 
should be made available. 

(v) Demonstration lessons should cover various techni- 
ques of teaching English and should be arranged 
regularly. $ 

(vi) Systematic observation of many good English les- 

sons should be required of the candidates. 

Sessional work should include construction and ad- 

ministration of new type tests in English and also 

a criticism of the school syllabus and text-books of 

English. 

(viii) Special instruction in phonetics, speech, verse- 
reading and dramatics should be available to all in 
small groups. ; 

(ix) Special remedial instruction and guidance must be 
given to the poorly-equipped ones, individually or 
in small groups. í 

4. Difficulties like lack of qualified staff, time equip- 

-ment and facilities and dominance of examination at the 

training college and the unwholesome attitude of the schools 

may be overcome through measures like the following: 
(i) Part-time appointment of specialist in the field or 
a contract with other institutions and departments 
to share the instruction given by specialists, or bet- 
ter still, to have separate area Language Institutes 


(vii) 
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with full specialist staff through whose hands all 
English teachers must pass. 

Gi) Extension of the term of training course to two 
years, or having English as a single subject for 
training, or having long courses of 4 or 5 years 
with concurrent general and professional educa- 
tion for English teachers, 

Gii) Availability of government grants, cheaper mate- 
rial aids and facilities for borrowing library books: 
as well as audio-visual aids, 

(iv) Bases of assessment should change from final to 
practical and sessional work, 


(v) The attitude of school teachers should be changed 
through educational and social measures, 


5. Syllabuses must be revise 


d so as to come in line with: 
the present day needs : 


(i) They must include a study of the language struc- 
tures and require practica] work other than prac- 
tice teaching e.g. phonetics, speech training and 
dramatics. 

(ii) Sessional work in various forms, 


(iii) Some of the theoretical topics like obsolete me- 


thods, aims and purposes of teaching English etc. 
should be deleted. 


6. Facilities for education of inservice-teachers of 
English should be made available: 


(i) through the cooperation of Schools, Colleges, Uni- 
versities, Departments and Directorates of Exten- 
Sion Services and Special organizations for English 
teaching, 

(ii) in the form of lectures, conferences, Seminars, 


week-end or vacation courses, and summer camps, 
ete, 


7. On the whole, the nature of 


the cours, 
diffedent from the curren Ran rine 


t pattern in so much so that: 

(i) It must be a practical course i.e, 
to principal work, skills, experi 

(ii) It must lay more emphasis on vocal efficiency than 
written, te., phonetics and Speech education in all 
forms must be given to all trainees, 


(iii) It must give no less attention to teaching the con- 


tent of English language than to teaching the me- 
thods of teaching English. 
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Construction of an Achievement Test in Book-keeping for 
Class X of Delhi Higher Secondary Schools of Delhi 


By P. C. Gupta 


THE PROBLEM 


The present study was an attempt to construct an 
achievement test in Book-keeping for class X of Higher Se- 
condary Schools of Delhi. The investigation was based 
on the current syllabus for class X prescribed by the 
Delhi Department of Education. It, therefore, measures the 
achievement of the students but is not diagnostic in any 
sense. The class X of Higher Secondary Schools in Delhi 
State was also deliberately chosen for the following 


reasons : 


1. Since class X is not the final class, the investigation 
as the present one does not dislocate school programme 
very much, 

2. The Book-keeping syllabus is so designed that the 
same test can serve the purpose in High Schools too. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE TEST 

Keeping in view the objectives, the general opinion of 
the commerce teachers and analysis of Examination papers 
of various schools and of the Delhi Board of Higher Secon- 
dary Education, it was decided to begin with 200 items, 
which would roughly divide as follows : 


Final Accounts 
Journal = 
Subsidiary Books 
Principal Books—General 
Understanding 
After discussing with the commerce teachers only 110 items 
were kept in its preliminary form: These were as follows: 


40 per cent 
20 per cent 
n : . . . z 10 per cent 
Information and General 

A : a s : 30 per cent 


Final Accounts . 43. items 
Journal 22 455) 
Subsidiary Books : A ' ib 55 
Principal Books—General Information and General 
Understanding é . : s : 5 : 32 M 


The items in each type of testing were as follows:— 


True-False Type 25 items 
Completion Type T 55 
Matching Type Sues 
Multiple Choice Type 36 s 
BE ja 


Worksheet Type 
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f the total. number of items, 80 were meant to 
Weare ie factual knowledge of students and 30, their 
reasoning ability. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TRY-OUT 


‘The preliminary form of the test (in English) was 
Sad oes to 260 students of class X in 7 Higher Secon- 
dary schools of Delhi. The selection of these schools was 
made on the basis of stratified sampling. The following is 
the distribution of schools with 


number of students from 
each. 
Schools ; A B Cc D E F G 
No. of pupils 43 33 27 25 48 50 34 -260 


THE FINAL FORM 


Only 60 items were retained while 50 items were re- 
ed. The distribution of items in the final form accor- 
ding to difficulty value and dis 


criminating value is shown 
below in Tables I and II respectively :— 


TABLE I 


Distribution of items according to difficulty value 
Difficulty value in percentage Frequencies 


75 —above : z P č ? r 6 
65—74 . F 5 A f; z § 9 
55—64 5 . a A š 2 e 14 
45—54 z a s š 4 8 
35—44 9 
25 - 34 Py SADE ew Ab 8 
10—24 : F d 4 r č P 6 
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Taste II 
Distribution of Items according to Discrimination 
Indices 
Discrimination Indices. Frequencies. 
.61—.70 a ot 2 rn 5 eae 4 
.51—.60 SOP LG coe as Cee 8 
.41—.50 3 4 : > x z ` 3 
.31—.40 3k kh, pies hegetg Deine ie aS 7 
.21—.30 $ z A i 3 . > 27 
.11—20 E AN Ee Pate 11 


The items in the final form were distributed over the 
syllabus according to the following percentages : 


Final Accounts . ` - 5 a s 3 : 38 per cent 

Journal . . . . . . . . . 18 per cent 

Subsidiary Books . . 3 4 . < 12 per cent 

Principal Books on General Information & General Under 32 per cent 
standing 


The change in percentage was not significant as com- 
pared to the preliminary test form. The time fixed for the 
final form was 45 minutes. The reliability of the final form 
of the test was calculated to be 823. The test was validated 
against the school marks and the correlation co-efficient thus 
calculated was ‘144. However a provisional percentile norm 
has been worked out on the basis of 260 cases. 


Taste II 

Percentile Percentile norm Scores 
Pos OF pg TA Ad. ara foe Fe ae 43°16 
Peo è 5 : ` . . . . > 36:05 
Pao Roe VIN EINER eee 33°16 
BI Moa ar rte A Sa E 31:78 
Pro . . . . . . . . ° 30:46 
aA R : . . . . . . . 27:80 
Fa . . 25-00: 
Pa ` . 22:23 
Pao è . 19°91 
Pr; . . . 18:75 
Pi r K A . : 5 . . . 17:59 
t $ = 3 . . : . . 14°12: 
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‘ i Diagnostic Test in Decimal Fractions for 
coo iruetioh, of os Glass of Delhi Schools 


By P. S. Goraya 


‘THE PROBLEM 


resent investigation is intended to construct a 
dame test in decimal fractions for IXth Class of Delhi 
Schools. The purpose of test construction is to equip the 
teachers concerned with an instrument which they may 


THE TEST 


Thiele’s five Objectives of teaching decimal fractions 
were accepted as the basis for the selection of items to be 
included in the preliminary form of the test. They are— 


(1) understanding the ideas which decimal fractions ex- 
press; 


(2) seeing meaning in the forms of notations employ- 
ed to denote decimal fractions; 
(8) acquiring 


i concepts of the operations with decimal 
fractions; 


(4) seeing relationships between decimal and common 
fractions ; and 
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(5) selecting learning experiences in harmony with the 
philosophy of arithmetic teaching which is concern- 
ed with meaning and understanding. 


Functional aspect of decimals was determined on the 
basis of Hindustani Talimi Sangh’s recommendations, which 
laid down (1) measurement to one place only, and (2) four 
rules to two decimal places only. It was considered essential 
to extend diagnostic approach to the area of understanding 
-also, as implied in the objectives of teaching decimal frac- 
tions by Thiele. 


The following sub-units were decided upon in consul- 
tation with four educators of local institutions: 


Part A: (Four Fundamental rules: 60 items) 


(a) addition y . 12 items 
(b) subtraction... er 5 .. 12 items 
(c) multiplication ... vs sie -. 18 items 
(d) division acd ore or .. 18 items 


All the items have multiple-choice form, each question 
followed by five possible choices for the answer. 


Part B: (Understanding: 55 items on meaning, read- 
ing, comparison writing, conversion from common fraction 
to decimal fractions and vice versa, matching common 
fractions and decimal fractions, understanding—general and 
arrangement for addition). This part has a variety of forms 
cas tabulated below: 


Single Response Ts 5$ <. 7 items 
True-False me ade -.. 20 items 
Alternate Response z=) ety < 2 items 
Maching 9 items 
Multiple Choice 17 items 
TOTAL 55 


The test was administered to 100 boys and 46 girls of 
‘6 High and Higher Secondary Schools of Delhi, and conclu- 
sions were drawn from the answers given by these 146 
students. 
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THE FINDINGS 


wi i f the 
The following are the tabular representations o 
results Ri Parts A and B of the test. 


Part A (Computation) 
maaa a TE 


Optimal 
Process S. No. Kind of error percentage 
1 | Carrying 86 
2 mare of common fractions 67 
ő “3 Arrangement 46 
R 4 Wrong placement of decimal point 10 
2 5 Omission of decimal point 
6 j Zero difficulty 4 
1 Use of common fractions 60 
2 Arrangement 46 
6 3 Borrowing 37 
5 4 Erroneous prefixation of decimal point 
3 to integral minuend 21 
3 5 Interchange of a part of minuend and 
D subtrahend 4 
6 Wrong placement of decimal point 3 
7 Omission of decimal point 3 
5 1 Use of common fractions | 54 
I 2 oik placement of decimal point 47 
g 3 Zero difficulty 34 
im 
aI 4 Omission of decimal point 14 
5 5 Disintegration of interal and fra 
= | parts while multiplying 4 
1 | Use of common frac ions 91 
ő 2 Location of decimal point a 56 
a 3 Inversion of order of division 38 
z 4 Omission of decimal point 15 
5 Disintegration before division 11 


e T SO a eA aaa 
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Ty] Optimal 
ype of error neracntare 
Meaning as 
Reading of instruments foot-rule 16 
thermometer 84 
Reading of numerical forms hundredths A 35 
tenths 19 
Comparison = 
řciti dredt avait ol 
Writing of decimal fractions hundredths 67 
TE tenths 50 
Conversion from common fraction 37 
See to common fraction 22 
Rati ones Complete 
oe es and Estimation of lack of un- 
= derstand- 
ing 


Bito oa sgo du N 
eld of de- 


_ 1. Commi : 3 
cimal fractions fractions dominate the whole fi 

2. Carrying i oi Nga hee 
consi ying in addition and borrowing in subtraction is 
nsidered difficult due to the presence of the decimal point. 
cement of the decimal point 
Itiplication and division, 


tanding of decimal 
t read even a foot- 


. _3. Omissio 
fees re n and wrong pla 
prominent especially in mu 


4. Thi : 
fracti ere is general lack of unders 
ie A number of pupils could no 


Biba’: Pupils generally fail to understand the rationale be- 
tio he four fundamental rules and are at sea in estima- 
n techniques. 

6. Most of the errors reflect the poor formation of de- 
dequate experiential background. 


ài 
mal concepts due to ina 
abilities are brought over 


to K A large number of these dis TN 
rise e ninth grade from the lower classes, thereby giving, 
to vast individual differences. 


2 C.I.E. Delhi/59. 
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PREVENTIVE AND REMEDIAL MEASURES 


The general pattern of errors, as observed in the pre- 
vious section, suggests a number of preventive and reme- 
dial measures. 


(1) It is desirable that the pupils be provided with 
experiences in direct manipulation by means of de- 
cimal units. The value of such exercises lies in 


(2) The teaching of decimal fractions should be asso- 
ciated with class and social activities in cleanliness, 
gardening, spinning and weaving at the earlier 
stage. Their occurrence in a real problem-situation 


will give to the students an added interest and sig- 
nificance. 


(3) The approach to the four fundamental processes 
through common fractions is tedious and tiresome, 


(4) Mathematical rationale for 
and division may be developed 
estimation techniques and close at 
value. Such methods afford a ch 
unreasonable results and provide confidence jn the 
rule for placing the decimal point, 


(5 


= 
= 
pars 
= 
B 
5 
oO 
bat 
w 
2 
(=I 
3 
v 
Q 
8 
ks 
= 
D 
Q 
S 
w 
+ 
+ 
5 
oO 
B 
© 
a 
w 
Es 
eh 
[e] 
5 
-o 
Fh 
Q 
i} 
5 
w 
B 


value. 


{6 


a 


Meaningful explanations for the addition and sub- 
traction with decimal fr, 


mechanical rule of ‘Point-over-Point? generally 


§lves way when the pu ils are required t add or 
subtract the so-called. p required to 


By the single device of changing 


reason behind the rule is understood. 


(7) After the pupils have grasped certain principles re- 
lating to place-value, only one new principle must 
be understood ie to divide decimal-fraction 


8 or subtracting, the 


48) 


(9) 


(10) 
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numbers successfully. The new principle is that 
divisions can be made more conveniently if divi- 
sors are transformed into whole numbers. 


Pupils should be made to realise that the decimal 
point, though little, is too important to be ignored 
or misplaced. This may be accomplished, for in- 
stance, by requiring them to insert the decimal 
point at different places in a certain number and 
give their approximation to whole numbers. 


It is strongly recommended that elementary know- 
ledge about the meaning, notation, comparison and 
the four fundamental operations can be establish- 
ed through ‘naya coins.’ 


Mechanical drill to stamp in a given process in 
a meaningless manner, is educationally unsound, 
Meaningful programme to enrich concepts is as es- 
sential in decimal fractions as elsewhere. Films 
on decimals are available and hence, these might 
be used in conjunction with class-room teaching. 
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igation into the Vocational Interests of Class XE 
esnea Students of Meerut Schools 


By S. R. Bhat 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


India is facing the problem 
on one hand and that of vacant jobs for 
skill on the other. Again, nearly 50 per 


What led to all these problems is the absence of edu- 
cational and vocational gu 


idance in the schools, The stu- 

dents make unwise choices of their educational and voca- 
tional programmes. 

Vocational success apart from ability and proficiency 
depends upo: 
other personality traits differ from person to person and 
d will make one per- 
d another, a failure. 
s is therefore of para- 
ance work, 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF 
The purpose of the investi 
TETO adapt and construct an interest questionnaire; 


2. To assess the vocational int a 
dents of Meerut Schools; €rests of XIth class stu 


THE PRESENT STUDY 
gation was : 


w 


To study the expressed Vocational interest of the 
students and to find how far 4+ qo intere: > 
sessed interest; v tar it differs from the as 


. To find the relation, if any, of th d voca- 
tional interest with the ES N the stu- 
T parental occupations. 
5. To study only boys of XIth 1, i 
Colleges of Meerut City. Wiss of the Intermediate 


A 


t whole class also were de- 
rived. It was presumed that a person is fit for a 
family of occupations or for related groups of 
occupations. 
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PROCEDURE ADOPTED IN THE PRESENT STUDY 


A. Construction of the questionnaire: 

The interest questionnaire used by Hukam Chand Rat- 
tan Pal for studying the vocational interests. of the High 
School boys of Kathua, was adapted by making necessary 
additions and alterations to suit the present conditions. 
The present questionnaire was divided into two parts—the 
first part contained some questions on personal data and 
the second contained 249 items on occupations, school sub- 
jects, activities and amusements. 


This questionnaire was administered in seven Interme- 
diate Colleges in Meerut City, to 229 students: 72, from 
Literary; 122, from Scientific; and 35, from Commerce 
groups. 


B. Scoring of the questionnaire: 

The items were divided into 11 occupational areas. Each 
item had 3 letters against it—L, I, D. The students were 
asked to put a circle round L, I, or D, if they liked, were 
indifferent to or disliked respectively that kind of work. 
Some items which could not be classified into these 11 
occupational categories were clasified into two personality 


dimensions—Active and Passive. 
The eleven occupational categories are :— 


1, Mechanical 7. Literary 
2. Clerical 8. Scientific 
3. Business 9. Managerial 
4, Law and Government 10. Military 

5. Social Service 11. Manual. 

6. Artistic 


PRESENTATION, ANALYSIS, AND INTERPRETATION 
OF THE DATA 

A, Ages: The ages of the respondents were arranged in 
a frequency table and their median was calculated to be 
16-5 years. 

B. Occupations of Brothers or Sisters: Here the occupa- 
tions concentrated mostly on Manual, Business, Law and 
Government and the lowest for Managerial, Artistic and 
Mechanical Occupations. 

The three subject groups were studied for this purpose 


separately. The results were as follows: 
Highest concentration (in order of rank) 


Group 

Literary. 3 c o . Manual, Law and Govern- 
ment, Business. 

Scientific < 3 4 5 5 $ Bussiness, Law and Go- 
vernment, Manual. 


Tonma: : á d 4 R Bussiness, Law and Go- 
vernment, Manual. 
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C. Subjects in which the students were most interested 
were observed for the three groups. 


Group First preference 

i é 3 : . a Civics, History, Geogra- 
Literary 7 ee E 

Scientific 2 : s 3 . : Science. 

Commerce 


Commerce and Geography . 


D. Planning to read in Degree Colleges: It was observ- 
ed that 73-6 per cent from Literary Group, 72 per cent from 


while 3:8 per cent, 3-3 per cent and 3: 
tively were undecided. 


E. Expressed choices of Occupations: The Literary 
group showed the highest choice for Law and Government 
and Military; the Scientific Group, for Scientific Mechanical 
and Military; while the Commerce, for Business, Clerical, 


Law. and Government, Many students had expressed no 
choice. 


F. Occupations of Parents: Taking the class as a whole 
the occupations of the Parents showed the highest frequ- 
eacy in Manual, Business and Law and Government occupa- 

ions. 


G. Subjects Taken in High School and Intermediate 
Classes: It was observed that 40 per cent students in Lite- 
rary group, 4 per cent in Scientific and 50 per cent in Com- 


~ H. Investigations into Vocational Interests: The ques- 

tionnaire was second in the manner as already mentioned 
for the 11 occupational categories, Separately for the three 
groups. Median score (P: 


s L ») for each occupational area 
was found which represented the vi 


ranks) of the students for ea 
items in each 


L ategory are marked “L”). 
he percentages so got were used for a comparative study of 
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the vocational interests of the three groups. The fol- 
lowing results were arrived at :— 


Vocational Interests of XIth Class Students 
of Meerut Schools. 


Group Area of Greatest Area of Least 
Interest Interests 
I. Literary 1- Military l. Manual 
2. Law & Government 2. Business 
3. Social Service/Literary 3. Artistic 
2. Scientific 1. Scientific 1. Manual 
2. Military 2. Business 
3. Mechanical 3. Clerical 
3. Commerce J» Clerical I. Manual 
2. Managerial/Military 2. Mechanical 
3. Social Service 3. Business 
4. Whole Group of l. Military l- Manual 
XIth Class 2. Social Service 2. Business 
3. Literary 3. Artistic 


4. Scientific 
From the study of the two results given above it is 
clear that there was both agreement and disagreement 
between the expressed and the measured interests of 
the students which is shown below : 


S. No. Group Agreement Disagreement 
l- Literary 1. Military Literary 
2. Law and Government 
3- Manual 
4. Artistic 
2. Scientific 1. Scientific No apparent 
2. Military disagreement 
3. Mechanical 
3. Commerce l. Military 1. Business 
2. Clerical 2. Social Service 
3. Law & Government 3. Managerial 
4, Whole Group l. Military 1. Social Servic 
2. Manual 2. Literary 


Except in the case of the Scientific Group which in this 
study did not show any apparent disagreement between the 
expressed and measured interest there is marked discre- 
pancy between the two interests in the case of Literary and 
Commerce Groups. This discrepancy is there when the 
group as a whole is taken into consideration. All the groups 
show a great interest for Military occupations and a less 
interest in Manual and Artistic occupations, 
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- . Vocational Interests and Subjects Taken: From this 
study it was clear that :— 


1. In the case of Literary Group there was agreement 
to some extent between the measured interest and 
the subjects chosen. 


2. In Scientific Group there was full agreement bet- 
ween the two. 


3. In the case of Commerce Group again there was lit- 
tle agreement between the two. Many students did 


not seem to be interested in the subjects taken by 
them. 


All this is due t 
guidance. The teachers seem to ha 


It thus necessitates that stress in s id i 

ei : t i chools þe laid in 
providing those subjects in which the students have shown 
marked interest under this study. The present question- 
counsellors to mea- 
and to see whether 
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a Test of Understanding in Geometry 
us of Class IX of Higher Secondary 
Schools of Delhi 
By S. S. Vaidwan 
The present study was an attempt to construct a test of 


-understanding in Geometry covering the course of IXth 
class of Higher Secondary Schools of Delhi. 


Construction of 
covering the Syllab 


PROCEDURE ADOPTED IN THE STUDY 
In planning the test due consideration was given to the 


nature of the objectives to be measured. These were as- 
certained through a discussion with school teachers and 
the principles suggested by the National Society for the 
Study of Education in the 45th Year Book. 


The syllabus of [Xth class was divided into 13 categories 
-each receiving due weightage. 
d in two parts; each including 


native response, selection, 
The test had 47 and 


The test was constructe 
multiple-choice, matching, alter 
comparison and completion items. 
53 items in the respective forms. 


sample basis. | 
were scored according to the key specially prepared for the 
test. Items for th ze selected on the basis 
of difficulty and discrimination va ues. 
these satena 27 items were rejected in all. | The final form 
had, therefore, 73 items, P: having 35 items and Part 
II, 38 items. The items were arranged in accordance with 
difficulty index within the respective sub-groups. The final 
form of the test was of the duration of 40 and 45 minutes 
for Part I and Part II respectively. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

The data were statistically analysed then for the central 
tendency, dispersion and the general symmetry. The mean, 
median, and standard deviation were calculated to be 56:53, 
55-99 and 13-65 respectively. The distribution did not oe 
viate significantly from normalcy. Reliability of the whole 


test was found to be 90. 


Validity of the test was statistically cal 
‘school marks and was found to be “74. 


culated against 
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FINDINGS 


(a) A number of diver 
the Higher Secondary stage 


(b) In almost all the girls’ schools of De 
that the mathematics class is very 
individual attention on the part of 
possible. 


Thi it is found 
small and thus 
the teacher is 


(c 


SS 


Al the girls’ schools in the sam 

vide science group only 

found good in mathematics, 

sample of boys’ schools contain: 
F d A 


matics). Thus the arts student: i 


2. A number of situations: were Provided in the test to 
ascertain their clear understanding of the basic terms and 
ability to recognise their occurances in real life situations. 

m the 


The results o. whole show their failure in this respect. 


3. The geometrical constructions were found to be 
treated i i 


n a mechanical Way, without knowing the reasons 
and principle on which they are based. The analytical ap- 
proach in solving geometrical problems seemed to be miss- 
ing, 


4. There was evidence of absence of coherent thinking 
in proving theorems by the students, Their berformance wag 
more or less based on rote memory rather than on under- 
Standing and clear thinking, 


5. The students showed lack of understanding in the 
fundamental notions like hypothesis, Proposition, corollary 
and converse ete. But on an average, they were well fami- 
liar with the terms like point, line, surface, postulate and 
axioms ete, . 


6. The testers were found to be conversant with the 
various kinds of angles, but the Supplementary and adja- 
cent angles need constant mention in order to make them 
feel at home with these terms, i 


. a JA 
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7. In parallel lines, all their proporti 

| portions and angular 
relations seemed to be clear to the group whereas the as 
of the term ‘Transversal’ was found to be very poor. 


8. The idea of the word ‘Polygon’, its understanding 
and manipulative teachnique of its angles and ability to 
extend these to other similar situations were such as requir- 
ing more thorough handling by the teachers. The group 
showed its familiarity in recognising the various kinds of 
polygons. 
was quite clear to the 


of isosceles triangles and 
Jative techniques in 


9. The concept of a triangle 
group, but it had scant knowledge 
their properties. They lacked manipu 
most cases, 
of perimeter, the dif- 


10. In quadrilaterals, the concept 
tangle, and the bisec- 


ference between a rhombus and a rec 
tion of area were found to be wanting. 
il, The Pythogorus theorem was quite known to the 
pupils whereas the Appoloneous theorem and their direct 
applications, to various situations was not so well known to 
the group. The notion of ‘projection’ was altogther missing 
in the group. 
e knowledge of the terms like 


12. The gr mi 
e group, BONE m to other similar situations. 


‘Locus’ but failed to apply the 

13. The results of even important theoren™, were found 
vague in the minds of the pupils in the group. The important 
concept of a centroid was not clearly grasped by the pupils 
in the sample. 


SUGGESTIONS 

The application of the rinciples and concepts of Geo- 
metry PRE be anAned to the text-books exercises 
alone, but supplemented by other means also. 

i i dents 
Use of audio-visual aids should be made and stude: 
be enabled to appreciate the application of geometrical 
principles and concepts in life situations. 


___ In addition, the pupils may be encouraged t 
independent projects to find out the use of geom 
and principles in life situations. 


ould be corr 
ities as © 


o take some 
etrical facts 


s : ithe d with other 
Teaching of Geometry S elate 

subjects: ae other’ school activ nvisaged by the 
Nai Talim. á i 
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estigation into the Nature Work and „Requirements 
a a Cotton Textile Supervisor (in the district 
cf Murshidabad, West Bengal and Delhi State) 


By S. K. Bagchi 
FURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


the personnel for qualified s 


e of employment as such in order 
to deal with the question of 3 
adjustment, 


PRESENT PROCEDURE 


btaining Occupational information 
b e questionnaire survey 
method becaus : ible to observe all the jobs 
h makes Personal] contact 
Fi The questionnaire was used 
E oing information regarding the 
os i 
the job of a textile Supervisor eo would like to take ~ 


< Interviews with the supervisors in the mills, 
do, o ator to leak into the rea] nature of the 
> gue Working places and t ditions of 
hee told Hagia and hazards, ee aas ae EE 
t e investigator verbal] i im 
quences relating to their jobs, ao ee 


Though the sche- 
2 med almost the same Hens 
; Information, Th , the schedule 
for the workers contained genera] information relating to 


SCHEDULE FOR THE WORKERS 


Section ; A Working conditions, 
B Nature of work done. 


C Aspects of job that need independent decision, 
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F Qualifications needed. 
G&H Personal view on the job. 
I Handicaps in the work, if any. 


J The duties in general the worker performs in brief. 


SCHEDULE FOR THE MANAGERS 


Part I of the schedule was framed to ascertain the views 
of the managers, instructors etc, or the requirements of the 
job on a four point scale to check up more accurately the 
information which is obtained from the workers. Part II 
of the schedule was framed to collect information on the 
general nature of the job. 


COLLECTION OF THE DATA 


Two big mills, one at Delhi and another at Murshidabad 
have been chosen for obtaining the necessary data about 
the investigation. The reason for selecting two mills from 
the two extreme parts of India was to get a true picture 
of the occupational requirements, needs, nature of work, 
pay and prospects, The schedules were filled up by 21 su- 
pervisors and 8 employers. 


JOB SUMMARY 


The findings of the investigation may be summed up 
as follows: 


General: 

A textile supervisor looks after the four major sections 
of the mill, Sie eames carding, spinning and dyeing, He 
is primarily responsible for production in the textile mills 
and looks into the work of weavers, dyers and spinners. 


Place- of work: 


„The place of work 
in case of carding) dusty, 


Kind of work performed: 
(a) He ensures production and efficiency of the section, 
d he supervises. O ; 
(b) He maintains a level of humidity in the working 
place by humidity regulators. i i i 
(c) He maintains log book of the shifts for vertification 
of the stock and pee 2 sn 
ies time and also motion of the machines 
o is se Sentral of his department. 


is generally dirty, damp, hot (or cold 
noisy and indoor. 
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(e) He adopts statistical quantity control methods to 
avoid wastage of materials. 


(£) He maintains machinery. 


(g) He establishes job-relation with other workers such 
as weavers, dyers and spinners. 


(h) He controls labour under his supervision, 
Machine and materials used: 


The supervisor generally handles and supervises looms, 
ceeding nenes beam warping and winding with their set- 
tings and working arrangements, sizing and mixing, draw- 
ing and reaching, and lubrication of machine. 


General standard of Health and Physical fitness: 


1 Height , x 5 z FP | 
2 Chest . ` é =, Š ` f above the average. 
3 Physical Strength 
4 Eyesight . S 5 4 > of high order 
5 Standing average 6 hours out of 8 hours. 
6 Stoopi 3 : : ` 
ee } average 2 hours, 
aes: 6” 1 a 


Unless he enjoys good health and possesses 
strength, he cannot perform his duty satisfactoril 


Responsibility : 


sufficient 
y. 


tive measures are essential requirements for the satisfactory 
performance of the job. 


Qualifications needed: 
General education ; Mat 


riculation minimum for the new entrants, 
Technical education ; 


Diploma in Textiles from a Textile Institute under 
going 3 years’ course or apprenticeship in a mill for 
long period. 


: d , carding 
é » Ting frames and textile techniques known as weav_ 
ing and spinning techniques, 


(a) Personal quality such as sym athy, tolerance, so 
Ciability, leadership, ympathy, toleran 


(b) Knack of getting cooperation from others, 
(c) Thorough practi 


g cal knowledge of the working of 
his section, 
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(d) Presence of mind in critical situation such as tack- 
ling some dissatisfied workers, or in some unwar- 
ranted accidents that may crop up at the time of 
operation. 

(e) Disciplinary habits like punctuality, sincerity and 
loyalty to job etc. 

(£) Responsibility (for the maintenance of machines 
and materials). 


Causes of being unsuccessful: 


(a) General carelessness. 

(b) Bad dealings with others. 

(c) Ill temper. 

(d) Want of mechanical knowledge. 

{e) Non-cooperation. 

(£) Ill health. 

Hazards involved in the Job: 

(a) Labour trouble on averages etc. 

(b) Accidents due to unguarded wheels. 

(c) Insecurity of service conditions. 

Pay, Promotion and Possibility of Transfer to other 
jobs: 

Pay: There is no fixed scale of pay as yet, but it 
ranges from Rs. 125/- to Rs. 450/- p.m, excluding 
allowances. 

Promotion: Head shift assistants usually after 5 years 
of approved service. 

Related Jobs: Jobs in jute, silken and woollen mills 
with a little training. 

Hiring requirements for a full-fledged Mill: Minimum 
of fourteen in each section such as weaving and 
spining sections. 

Job Combination in the Mill : Transfer from one section 
to the other is made. 
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truction of an Achievement Test in Problem-Arithmetic: 
arn Children 9—11 Years of Age (Usable in Delhi State- 
Schools) 


By S. Chopra 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


At the elementary stage of child’s education Arith- 
metic forms the most important part of education. In the 
first two years of his arithmetic learning he is made (1) to 
understand the nature of the number system as a system 
of ones, tens and hundreds, etc., (2) to develop a real under- 
standing of place value of each digit, and (3) to have an 
understanding of the four fundamental processes (i.e. addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division). These pro- 
cesses have no meaning to the child except the drill in com- 
puting numbers mechanically. It is quite simple to teach 
a child that four and two are six. But such a fact is actual- 
ly like the part of an iceberg that may be seen above the 
surface. Most of the learning that supports it, is deep in 
the child’s sea of experience. The goal is not merely the 
memorization, through drill, of the addition and subtraction 
facts but the use of these facts in practical situations of 
life problems. The above aim is tried to be achieved in 
the later years of child’s education. The mechanical ope- 
rations with number are given shape and meaning by their: 
utilization in solving problems in arithmetic in the third, 
fourth and fifth grades. The child learns almost all pro- 
blem solving techniques in these three grades. In the upper 
grades the arithmetic programme carries to a higher level 
all the aspects of problem solving developed in the previous 
grades. Hence the most important periòd of child’s arith- 
metical education lies in the third, fourth and fifth grades 
which serves as a basis of all further higher arithmetical 
learning. As most of the further learning of the child is 
based on what he has learnt in earlier grades, it is very 
necessary for the teacher to make sure of the arithmetical 
knowledge of children who are coming to the Sixth grade 
through a graded series of problems which they have been 
practising upon to solve in the earlier three grades, 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The present study was an attempt to construct an 
achievement test in Problem Arithmetic for children of 9 
to 11 years of age of Delhi Schools. Its immediate purposes 
were, — 

(1) to construct a reliable tool for arithmetic teachers, 
which could be utilized for assessing their pupils 
progress in problem solving as they proceed from 
grade to grade; 
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(2) to assess the progress of students in the understand- 
ing of the concepts, techniques and principles as 
involved in the solution of problems from age to 
age; and 


=(3) to detect how much backward a child was in solv- 
jng arithmetical problems. 


PLANNING THE TEST 


The purpose of the present study was to prepare an 
achievement test’ in problem solving for children of 9 to 11 
years of age. Hence the investigator made it a point to see 
that the test covered the whole of arithmetic taught to pu- 
pils up to the 5th grade. For this reason a thorough study 
of the syllabus of the elementary schoo] arithmetic, pres- 
cribed by the Directorate of Education, Delhi, was made, 
so as to acquaint the investigator with the: topics included 
in the syllabus before proceeding to the actual work. The: 
investigator also contacted’some of the teachers of Arith- 
metic to make sure the degree of importance given to pro- 
blem solving at the elementary stage and found that-in all 
the schools problemgolving formed a very- important- part 
of all arithmetical teaching in the primary grades. The 
time devoted to this aspect of arithmetic was considerably 
more than the. time; devoted .to any other aspect. The in- 
vestigator also inquired from the teachers the type of pro- 
blems they ‘usually emphasized to be practised upon by the 


“pupils, The teachers were asked actually to supply at 


jeast five problems each for all the three age groups, which 
they considered to be the most important. In this way about 
60 problems were collected from the teachers of different 
schools. The prescribed text books in Arithmetic for the 
third, fourth and fifth grades were thoroughly perused by 
the investigator because the children of 9 to 11 years of age 
were generally scattered over these three grades, The 
collected problems were studied in comparison with the 
problems in the text books and care was taken to avoid 
the language of the text as far as possible, because the aim 
was to see whether the children had real understanding of 
the problems or not. After a careful examination of each 
problem regarding the difficulty involved in it, the investi- 
gator selected 50 problems to be included in the test. The 
investigator thought it necessary to limit the number of pro- 
blems in the test because the test was meant for young 
children who are incapable of sitting at a test for more 
than an hour and a half with some concentration. Consi- 
derable care was taken to include a proportionate number 
of problems which could be solved by the third, fourth and 
fifth grade pupils. Therefore problems involving simple 


7—2 Q. I. E. Delhi/59 
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iti ubtraction, multiplication and division relating 
T a a A and measurements, profit and loss pro- 
blems, (not involving percentage), simple problems of area 
of a square, easy problems on unitary method and simple 
problems of time and work had been included in the test. 
All these types of problems had been given place in the +est 
according to the importance they Were given in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. Care was also taken to avoid -the inclu- 
sion of lot of mechanical work in the problems, because the 
purpose of the test was not to judge the computational 
skill of the child but to see his ability to perceive relation- 
ships and to apply operations involved in the solution of 
problems:. An effort was made 


Ser ad 


FINDINGS beni o: 


_ The following table shows the dis 
according to age and grade levels, . A 


tribution of students: 


ee | | 
Teall Ton | | 


„According to the difficulty value and discrimination 
basis 15 items were rejected 


and 35 probl tained in 
the final form of the test. Th p Sie ENT 


e time fixed for the final form 
of the test is one hour, Reliabilit: 


y coefficients of the test 
had been calculated separately for three ages 9, 10, and 11 
which were, -72, -82 and 


‘90 respectively. The curricular 
validity of the test was ensured, S z Ps 


1. The scores of the three age 
ranged from 1 to 25, 1 to 31 and 


2. Mean scores for the three age roups on the final 
form of the test were found to ie 16:87. 33478 a 17-10 
respectively. 


groups 9+, 10+, and 11+ 
1 to 35 respectively. 


3. Mean scores of the three grades III, IV and V were 
9-13, 14:74 and 18-16 respectively. 


4. The difference between the me 


an value of 9 + and 
10+ age groups and 10+ and 11+ ye 


ar age groups is very 


by the investigator to ar- 
range the items or the problems of the test in order of diffi- 
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significant. This shows that the test has a considerably high 
power of discrimination between the various ages for 
which the test is meant. 


scores of 11 year age group and Vth grade and of 10 year 
tage group and IVth grade, but the difference between the 
mean scores of 9 year age group and IIIrd grades is signi- 
ficant, The age achievement is better than grade achieve- 
ment, This shows that there is a marked increase in the 
ability to solve problems even at the lower age level. 


| 5. There is no significant difference between the mean 


GIPN.—S4—2 Q. I. E. Dethi/59— 28-3-6 1-500. 
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